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LOOSE TALK ABOUT “CENSORSHIP” 


EDITOR: 

Professor Ball’s interesting article (Nov., 
1960) on the “censorship debate” suggests the 
desirability of a few preliminary questions be- 
fore the big one about what to do about censor- 
ship can be answered. First, what does any 
writer mean by “censorship”? Articles, pamph- 
lets, books have recently appeared completely 
confusing censorship, criticism, editing, and 
“declining to publish.” Second, does not 
censorship often apply to something other than 
obscenity or pornography? 

The basic concept of censorship must be that 
used in the federal Constitution and in those 
of the individual states, a “law abridging free- 
dom of speech or of the press.” These have 
never been considered absolute prohibitions by 
any branch of our governments. The only ac 
tion that can be taken against obscenity by our 
society, the general public, or government agen 
cies of any kind, has to be based on some law, 
with a charge presented, and prosecuted in the 
courts. Then we have a censorship case, which 
may end in the Supreme Court. 

Individual persons, or private organizations, 
such as the Legion of Decency, the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, the National Office 
for Decent Literature, or the Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publications (recently 
organized by Protestants), cannot exercise cen- 
sorship. They have no special law behind them; 
they can force no one to do, or not to do, any- 
thing, and cannot punish anyone for 
against their advice. Their function 
tially that of the book reviewer and 
matic critic 


going 
is essen- 
the dra- 
They simply enjoy their freedom 
of speech and press to criticize, evaluate, class- 
ify, or denounce, whatever they wish to com- 
ment on. If they violate any laws they should 
be prosecuted like other law violators. In the 
absence of grounds for such legal action, only 
counter propaganda, argument, or name calling 
is available to anyone who objects to the exer- 
cise of free speech and press by those with 
whom he disagrees. 


A controversy between two groups under the 
opposing mottoes, “Let’s have consorship” and 


“Away with censorship” would be so unrealistic 
as to be impossible among well-informed de- 
baters. Every civilized country on earth, in- 
cluding all American states and the federal 
government have “laws abridging freedom of 
speech and press,” i.e., censorship laws, pro- 
vided for in all American constitutions. To do 
away with this universal aspect of responsible 
government would be about as difficult as doing 
away with government itself. This is true de- 
spite the fact that Justices Douglas and Black 
are on record as holding that neither the federal 
government nor that of any state can have any 
law restricting freedom of speech or press. Back 
of all the censorship controversy looms the fate- 
ful question: Shall we continue to have self- 
governing democracy in our country, or shall 
we substitute for it the dictatorship of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? 
James M. O'Neill 


Lakeville, Conn. 


EDITOR: 


Mr. Ball hit the ball on the nose in his No- 
vember article. We must have moderation on 
both sides if this conflict is ever to be solved. 
“Tll-considered absolutes” is often a fitting term 
for each side in this censorship controversy. 

But even before a moderate stand can be 
worked out, both sides must abandon distrust 
and suspicion. They must learn to sit down 
together and discuss their problems amicably. 
Real progress will come only when they have 
dissipated their mutual mistrust. 

Dale M. Schlitt 


Carthage, Mo. 


EDITOR: 


With regard to Mr. Ball’s article on censor- 
ship I would like to say that both adults and 
adolescents need moral norms to guide them 
in entertainment and literature but these norms 
come by way of education that develops the 
whole man. Until our national educational 
system begins to develop the whole man, it will 
produce pragmatic doers who fail to form a 
really genuine and pure intellectual curiosity 
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that will serve as a reliable guide. Until such 
a change eventuates, there will always be a 
demand for low-type entertainment and litera- 
ture despite censoring committees and laws. If 
we seriously want to uproot this thing, we ought 
to concentrate on causes rather than effects. 
Frank Perfin 


Carthage, Mo. 


GIANTS 
EDITOR: 

[Our October editorial quoted Toynbee as 
saying that the political unity of the world is 
a foregone conclusion but the question remains 
whether it will be a unity achieved through 
global war with the victor imposing a new Pax 
Romana on the conquered or through an experi- 
ment in co-operative government on the part of 
all nations.] The Toynbee-oriented student of 
history has no difficulty in grasping what ap- 
parently eludes both the Soviet leaders and 
ours. Again the relevant analogy. See the two 
giants, the Soviet Union and the United States, 
long frozen in the same rigid positions as Rome 
and Carthage before the Second Punic War. 
In the ensuing series of collisions Carthage died 
while Rome lingered a long time, eventually to 
expire from the effects of the Punic Wars. 
Again we have Cato’s strident voice; again we 
see Hannibal vowing vengeance learned too 
well from his father. Instead of concentrating 
on how to coexist “in a state of noble tension” 
the two giants have let themselves become com- 
mitted to a variant of actual war, to a struggle 
in which both must arrive at a state of moral 
and economic exhaustion. Can we envision the 
“Heroic Age” coup de grace being administered 
to the two tired antagonists by lesser states 
long conditioned to neobarbarian attitudes in 
the course of the Cold War? Yes, we can. 

In my opinion, both the West and the tech- 
nologically and economically Westernized So 
viet Union have gone beyond breakdown into 
the early stages of disintegration. I refer the 
skeptical to A Study of History by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. . Clearly the world needs a re- 
prieve, the essential condition of peace pes 
This condition can be had only if the United 
States and the Soviet Union retire from their 
internecine conflict to set the example of co- 
existence in “a state of noble tension,” and to 
act as agencies of the U.N. to prevent anarchy 
or any attempt by a lesser state grown power 
ful to impose a universal state on the world 
or a part of the world by armed force. . . 

Reader 
Cleveland, 


“IN A STATE OF NOBLE TENSION” 


Ohio 


Ed.: Bilateral disarmament is the only state 
of noble tension I can conceive of and we have 
been honestly striving for that in the face of 
Soviet duplicity. Unilateral disarmament is 
simply another term for suicide and a corpse is 
hardly in a state of noble tension. 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 
EDITOR: 

In his painfully provocative article, “The 
Best Form of Government” (December) Rus- 
sell Kirk gives us American self-idolaters a 
much-needed lecture on our evangelistic ambi- 
tion to convert the world to Americanism. The 
underdeveloped countries are not hungry for, 
nor would they be able to digest, our particular 
pattern of political theory and practice. What 
frightens me however is not the fanatic who 
longs to Americanize Africa but the collectivity 
of secular forces that is imposing an alien 
ideology on our American polity and customs. 
Mr. Kirk says aptly that the political institu- 
tions of a people grow out of their religion, 
moral habits, economy and literature. The 
framers of our Constitution were not libertines 
but libertarians who granted unheard-of free- 
doms to a people who did not need strong gov- 
ernmental restraints precisely because they 
were religious people who restrained them- 
selves through belief in rewards in a life to 
come or in fear of future punishment. 

They would have been shocked at the thought 
of applied atheism (call it by the blander title 
“secularism,” if you will) entering into our 
legislation and even into the educational sys- 
tem of our country. It intrudes, alleging that 
sectarian religion has produced division and 
discord. It diverts attention from the fact that 
the Founding Fathers explicitly averted the 
rise of such discord by proscribing a preferen- 
tial position for any particular sect. It says that 
we should realistically consult the welfare of 
society in 1960, not the limited vision of men 
of 1789. All of which, I sincerely believe, can 
be seen in its proper light if we would only take 
time out to make a thorough re-examination of 
our commitment to the democratic faith. 

Guy E. Mahlmann 


Princeton, N. J. 
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During November the following names 
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EDITORIAL re John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Why Impeach 
the Supreme Court? 


Tue DAY THAT integration came to New Orleans was a day of intimidation 
and terror. For a week previously mobs of whites had been roaming the streets 
attacking Negroes and the Negroes had been responding in self-defense. Then 
on November 14th the New Orleans school board allowed four six-year-old 
Negro girls to enter the first grade of white schools. This was the first time 
that a city in the Deep South had desegregated its schools. 

The sequel was tragic. The Louisiana legislature asserted it would never 
consent, went into emergency session and began a campaign to intimidate the 
the school board by threatening to cut off its funds. State Senator Speedy 
O. Long, cousin of the late Huey Long, urged citizens to boycott Negroes to 
force them to keep their children out of white schools and boasted that he 
would personally vote to impeach the entire Supreme Court if he could get 
sufficient support for his move. On November 16th the New Orleans police 
narrowly averted a major race riot when they dispersed a mob of 3,000 teen- 
agers waving Confederate flags and denouncing integration. 

These riots focus a strong light on the fact that integration is still meet- 
ing with stubborn massive resistance in parts of the South. This defiance of 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 takes many forms, legal or illegal. Racist 
demonstrations by crowds of youths flare up occasionally and the troublemak- 
ers are emboldened by some of the state legislatures. To circumvent integra- 
tion Southern lawmakers have resorted to laws closing public schools, “in- 
terposition,” aid to parents who send children to all-white private schools, 
economic reprisals and pupil-placement laws. These latter have been declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, and Southern legislators have grasped 
this opportunity to forge legal devices that can be misused by school board 
officials to defeat integration. In the form in which they were approved by 
the Supreme Court, these pupil-placement laws were measures designed to 
facilitate orderly registration of pupils. But one federal court has warned the 
legislatures that if the school boards administer these pupil-placement laws 
on the basis of race, the laws will be declared unconstitutional in application. 

It should be noted that it was the New Orleans school board that ordered 
the schools kept open against the opposition of the state legislature. This 
fact reveals a situation that is gradually emerging into public notice in the 





South, a fact that will figure largely 
in the battle that is sure to ensue 
when cities like Atlanta and Dallas 
begin to integrate. It is the situation 
of a rural mentality dominating and 
overruling a big-city mentality. In 
Louisiana the lawmakers are mainly 
from the country districts. Many of 
them are out of touch with the 
thinking of the cities and some of 
them are old-fashioned political 
demagogues who do not scruple 
about appealing to the prejudices of 
uneducated constituents and fight- 
ing the Civil War all over again. 

tn New Orleans as in other large 
Southern cities there is a large seg- 
ment of the population that keeps 
abreast of developments in civic and 
social thought. Among them are the 
moderates, the average urban citi- 
zens who may be reluctant to change 
the old way of life but who do 
want to uphold the law of the land 
and keep in step with progress in the 
recognition of civil rights. Judge J. 
Skelly Wright, who issued the court 
order in New Orleans and curbed 
the legislature’s countermeasures, 
recently remarked: “Several years 
ago, I was almost like a voice crying 
in the wilderness. Today we have 
support, substantial support among 
the responsible people here in the 
city.” 


Wrasse B. HARTSFIELD, the 
mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, wrote 
an article for Notre Dame Lawyer 
(Vol. XXXIV, No. 5) on the role of 
public officials in desegregation. He 
said that “Georgia is rurally domi- 
nated.” The best elements in the 
state, as elsewhere throughout the 
South, have been silent for many 
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years while the demagogues have 
been making “political hay.” Thou- 
sands of Georgians sincerely believe 
these demagogues when they pro- 
claim that integration is the work of 
evil Northerners, liberals and Com- 
munists. As for the Supreme Court, 
the emotional oratory of the dema- 
gogues has described these “Ju- 
dases” as the crystallization of all 
the worst features of the enemies of 
the South. 

Not all the rural legislators are 
demagogues, of course. Some of 
them are sincerely convinced of the 
evils of integration but their view- 
point derives from a narrow, false 
perspective that is confined to their 
immediate neighborhoods. They are 
familiar not with the urban Negro 
but with the country Negro. The 
unhappy results of the Civil War 
prevented the South from making 
economic progress and so the South 
today is the nation’s number one 
economic problem; but, bad as the 
general situation is on Georgia’s 
“Tobacco Road,” the rural Negro is 
at the very bottom rung of the lad- 
der. The troublemaking legislators, 
according to Mayor Hartsfield, form 
their opinion of integration on the 
basis of the illiterate Negroes they 
know. Under the prevailing elec- 
toral system in Georgia, these rural 
politicians have an influence far be- 
yond the proportion of their con- 
stituents in the population. Accord- 
ing to the Atlanta Mayor, some 
rural voters under the system have 
a vote that is equal to 70 votes in 
Atlanta. 

The educated resident of Atlanta, 
on the other hand, sizes up the in- 
tegration problem on the basis of 





Negro potential in that city. The 
six fine Negro colleges in Atlanta 
have contributed a high type of edu- 
cated Negro to the community. As 
Hartsfield says: “Here we have 
probably the largest number per 
capita of well-educated and pros- 
perous Negroes of any place in 
America.” Most of the children of 
these Negroes could hold their own 
in any white classroom. Here the 
sending of Negro children to white 
schools would present none of the 
problems to be found in sending 
rural Negro children to white 
schools. 

Hartsfield thinks that if the pupil- 
placement laws are fairly adminis- 
tered, they can solve the educational 
problems of integration. He claims 
that in Atlanta most whites and 
Negroes could attend the same 
schools without incident, with only 
about 10% of the Negro children 
needing special care. For the rest 
of the state, however, desegregation 
is a task of infinite complexity and 
hazard, but one that can be success- 
fully resolved if the school place- 
ment boards will examine the appli- 
cants according to background, psy- 
chology and educational capacity 
without discrimination as to race. 
In its reception of inductees during 
World War II, the United States 
Army employed a method of selec- 
tion similar to that of the pupil- 
placement laws. Many Negroes were 
inadequately educated; they had to 
be taught to read and write in order 
to maintain satisfactory relation- 
ships with others and to function ef- 
ficiently in group enterprises. The 
system was successful. It was dis- 
criminating but not discriminatory. 
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‘Tm DEFIANCE OF federal law en- 
dorsed by the Citizens’ Councils of 
Louisiana is utterly unreasonable. 
Rabble rousers like Leander Perez, 
lawyer and wealthy rancher, whip 
up their audiences to a fever pitch 
of race hatred. He told a crowd 
lately that they must not delay 
their opposition to integration: 
“Don’t wait till your daughter is 
raped by these Congolese!” And 
Representative Garrett shouted to 
an excited mob of 5,000 segrega- 
tionists, “This is total war. We must 
use every weapon at our command.” 
Others take their cue from Senator 
Long and demand the impeachment 
of the Supreme Court. 

Criticism of the Court is good as 
long as it is rational and fair. But 
most of the oratory in the Citizens’ 
Councils’ meetings is demagoguery 
of the worst type. At best it relies 
on the indictment that the Supreme 
Court in the 1954 desegregation de- 
cision usurped legislative power and 
made new law in ruling that sepa- 
rate facilities in education are in- 
herently unequal. It is true that the 
decision overruled the Plessy v. Fer- 
guson principle of 1896 which 
approved “separate but equal facili- 
ties” but reversal of previous deci- 
sions is not an uncommon occur- 
rence in our Supreme Court 
traditions. As early as 1848 Justice 
Taney said of a previous Supreme 
Court decision: “I do not however 
object to the revision of it, and am 
quite willing that it be regarded 
hereafter as the law of this Court, 
that its opinion upon the construc- 
tion of the Constitution is always 
open to discussion when it is sup- 
posed to have been founded in error, 
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and that its judicial authority 
should hereafter depend altogether 
on the force of the reasoning by 
which it is supported.” 

If we Americans seriously intend 
to solve our racial problem it is not 
enough to say the federal govern- 
ment should enforce integration be- 
cause it is the law of the land. 
Many Southerners are convinced 
that we in the North give a reluc- 
tant and merely verbal assent to the 
decision although we realize it is out 
of line with the whole spirit of the 
Constitution. What is needed is not 
more federal troops to be sent to 
Southern centers of resistance but 
a concerted campaign on the part of 
enlightened Northern and South- 
ern lawyers, clergy and public offi- 
cials to show the defiant resisters 
that the integration decision is a 
valid expression of the best princi- 
ples of American law. For the Con- 
stitution is in danger when it lacks 
the support of large sections of the 
people and the nation is in danger 
when a state legislature considers it- 
self superior to the judicial power 
of the federal government. We must 
remember that it was on this issue, 
not that of slavery, that the Civil 
War was fought. 

Law AND ORDER must be preserved. 
Demagogic uprisings such as that at 
Little Rock must be put down. But 
it is far more important that the 
whole nation show a sympathetic 
understanding of the South’s prob- 
blem and at the same time persuade 
it of the correctness and wisdom of 
the 1954 decision. It can be shown 
that the Court’s members were not 
amateur sociologists usurping the 


junction of Congress but perceptive 
jurists interpreting a living Consti- 
tution. The genius of the Founding 
Fathers lay in the fact that they 
did not bring forth a dead lawbook 
but a living charter of human rights. 
They purposely left its terminology 
general so as to leave room for the 
judiciary to adapt it to new condi- 
tions of change and growth. For in- 
stance, one can scarcely imagine 
vaguer and looser terms than “due 
process of law” or “equal protection 
of the laws.” In interpreting these 
consecrated formulas it can be said 
that the Supreme Court does make 
new law. That is inevitable when- 
ever new situations demand the 
overthrow of old precedents. But 
are you going to allow old prece- 
dents to cumber the ground and vio- 
late the spirit of the Constitution 
just because it is said that courts 
“have no business making law’? Ac- 
tually, any veteran jurist would 
agree with Jeremiah Smith, the 
Harvard Law professor and former 
New Hampshire Supreme Court 
judge, who said: “Do judges make 
law? Of course they do. Made some 
myself.” 

One of the reasons for the differ- 
ence between the 1896 Plessy v. Fer- 
guson principle of “separate but 
equal facilities” and the 1954 de- 
segregation ruling is simply that the 
present Court is catching up on civil 
rights. A half-century ago the Court 
was solicitous about property rights. 
Today a variety of historical factors 
has made the Court alert to any in- 
vasions of human liberties. It is in- 
teresting however to note that both 
the earlier Court and the present 
Court have been severly criticized 





for “usurping legislative power.” 
The Supreme Court justices who 
roused Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ire 
in the thirties on the grounds that 
they were blocking New Deal leg- 
islation actually invalidated more 
Acts of Congress than has the pres- 
ent Court. 


Tas LOUISIANA LEGISLATORS are 
rashly intimidating the local school 
board by threatening to cut off its 
funds. If they succeed in closing 
schools by these or other tactics, 
they will effectually drive out indus- 
try from the city and the state and 
repel new industry with the prospect 
of illiteracy. They are moreover ad- 
vancing a proposition that was the 
precipitating cause of the Civil War, 
i.e., that each state is sovereign and 
possesses, in case of conflict with 


the federal government, the right of 
secession. 

To counteract this unreasonable 
resistance and to educate those who 
have been duped, it seems to me 


that President Kennedy should 
speak up for the integration deci- 
sion. President Eisenhower sent 
troops to Little Rock to enforce the 
law of the land but at no time did 
he put his moral authority behind 
the law. At no time did he give the 
law his unqualified approval. So too 
with Congress. It is about time that 
Congress took some steps to indi- 
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cate that it disagrees with the in- 
discriminate rantings of Southern 
filibusterers and that it is anxious 
to implement the 1954 decision with 
effective civil rights legislation. Vice 
President Johnson still enjoys pres- 
tige in the South and will play a 
large role in Congressional sessions. 
I trust he will mastermind some 
genuine civil rights legislation in 
this session rather than engage in 
the shadowboxing he employed to 
put over the innocuous civil rights 
bill of the last Congress. 

There is one final problem, which 
seems to be insoluble at least at the 
present time. The legislators of the 
Deep South seem to be almost ob- 
livious of the role that is soon to be 
played by the colored peoples of the 
world. Already the Asian - African 
bloc has tremendous power and in- 
fluence in the United Nations. That 
influence is bound to increase and it 
might conceivably be used to the 
detriment of our national interests. 
How can we awaken Southern legis- 
lators to the fact that they are 
transforming friendly nations into 
enemies through their inflammatory 
anti- Negro tirades and their de- 
termination to deny him the ordi- 
nary privileges of citizenship? Time 
is running out. We are living in one 
world and the colored peoples of 
the world may soon control the 
parliament of man. 





Wilma Senser 


Faith Is a 
Personal Commitment 


How do we look at Faith? 
What is it? Can it be taught? 


[a INTO THE mysteries of Christ and the Church is always 
a marvelous thing, no matter what the circumstances. 

My own circumstances were extremely fortunate. I was pre- 
pared for my entrance into the Church by a priest who not only 
engaged my intellect but who, more important, was himself such 
an example of the Christian life we talked about that during the 
years that have followed it has been his living example rather than 
his spoken words that I most vividly remember. 

I remember the respect he always accorded me, a respect which 
was at the basis of the dialogue we carried on, a respect which 
showed in his desire to help me to communicate, however vaguely, 
the intellectual and spiritual needs that had brought me there. 
This was an exciting experience, my coming into the Church. And 
I was convinced that such ardor as mine would change the world. 

Now that I am older, and after 12 years of living and working 
with Catholics, I realize that we make very little impact on the 
world, that we are not usually in the avant-garde of social, educa- 
tional and political evolution. After having met many converts and 
having visited numerous convert classes, I find that my own ex- 
perience was the exception rather than the rule. Instead of a 
respect for people seeking Christ, respect for their freedom to 
approach the Church through their own resources, the usual con- 
vert classes seem to be built around a quick and easy method of 
instruction which emphasizes: get them in, give them the facts— 
the rules and regulations—and baptize them. 
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The tone is set from the time of 
the initial invitation. One sees pos- 
ters on “El” platforms, letters sent 
from church clubs and parishes ad- 
vising that one need not remain 
ignorant about the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, that answers to 
one’s fundamental questions can be 
obtained quickly and painlessly — 
the “huckster” approach. But peo- 
ple must be reached somehow, and 
I suppose that in a time when Chris- 
tians no longer “amaze” by their 
preaching and by the example of 
their lives, converts will not them- 
selves be drawn to the Church but 
must be sought. 


My QUARREL, HOWEVER, is not sim- 
ply with methods of recruitment 
and instruction but with the fact 
that the methods in use today indi- 
cate an attitude toward the con- 
tent of the Faith and toward the 
individual believer that is disturb- 
ing. To show a yearly parish report 
which tells that 50, 100, or 200 
adults were baptized is quite im- 
pressive; not so much so when it 
means that 59, 100, or 200 people 
have been sent into the world with 
the firm conviction that their medi- 
ocre, unchanged lives are now sanc- 
tified: a conviction based on an ac- 
ceptance which often has very little 
to do with their own personal com- 
mitment to sanctity. 

Any claim the Church has on us 
proceeds from Christ — we believe 
that the Church extends Christ 
throughcut history; the influence of 
the Church denends on each man’s 
commitment to this belief. Fach in- 
dividual, no matter how limited he 
might be, must make his own com- 
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mitment to this Faith, to his life 
built around the Faith. This can- 
not be taught or parceled out: com- 
mitment cannot be learned. Any 
facts the priest can give in the con- 
vert class—the Trinity, grace, the 
relationship of Christ to the Church 
-—are facts that are true for us only 
if we believe them to be true. This 
means that convert classes have to 
become the meeting ground where 
each man seeks truth rather than 
lecture classes which present gen- 
eralizations about truth. 

Convert classes are usually amaz- 
ingly depressing gatherings. Read- 
ing and discussion material is usu- 
ally confined to an inadequate, 
antiquated catechism which is built 
around an inadequate and insult- 
ingly insular question-and-answer 
method. The individual converts 
accept the fact that angels are pure 
spirits, that there is purgatory to 
be avoided, that the Trinity means 
three Persons in one God, that he 
must observe certain rules and du- 
ties: mainly, attend Mass weekly, 
Communion and Confession often, 
remain married to the same person 
and engage in family prayer. He is 
told other things of course. There 
are lessons on grace, on the Trinity, 
on the purpose of human life — 
which give him a smattering of the 
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theological concepts that priests 
have taken years of seminary train- 
ing to become familiar with. But 
the presentation doesn’t always 
make clear what is revelation and 
what is opinion, what is dogma and 
what is strictly custom. The rosary 
often becomes just as important as 
the Liturgy—the convert sees all as 
one great pasticcio which in no way 
relates to his everyday life. 

The convert sees his role in all 
this as simply that of giving a cer- 
tain preordered response to a set 
of static rules. Faith is reduced to 
ritual, a matter of the right prac- 
tices, the right responses. In his at- 
tempt to simplify, the priest some- 
times furthers this attitude of blind 
acceptance. I’ve heard priests say: 
receive the sacraments, keep the 
Ten Commandments, and you will 
be assured a place in heaven for all 
eternity—a low-premium insurance 
policy to guarantee eternal felicity. 

No priest intends this kind of 
thing of course; but people are 
prone to simply accept the pro- 
nouncement of an authority in any 
area where the data seems beyond 
their comprehension. That these 
pronouncements remain meaning- 
less until the individual makes them 
function in his life is difficult to un- 
derstand unless one is made, ini- 
tially, to see that this is an indi- 
vidual responsibility. 


_ THE FAITH is dynamic, not a 
static ritual—how can this be put 
across? Clearly, the answer is: only 
through a medium which allows for 
and insists on individual freedom, 
on the necessity for personal com- 
mitment and only through a method 


in which there is a real dialogue 
between the priest and the people. 
To simply read from a catechism a 
question which has its own answer 
will not do. There is no end of 
answers, of solutions to the human 
approach to Christ. Again and 
again the priest must stress the 
point that Christ’s dying has a di- 
rect meaning in men’s lives; that the 
great sins are not simply against 
objective formulas (the negative 
thou shall not), but have to do also 
with one’s personal turning away 
from one’s own life, one’s failure to 
live according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience. 

The priest cannot “teach” Faith; 
he must set the atmosphere for its 
development. He must take into ac- 
count the experience of all the peo- 
ple before him. He must make them 
aware that they are coming to the 
convert class to add a new dimen- 
sion to their lives, to struggle for 
life in order to affirm it. He must 
prod them, upset them, shake them 
from complacency. He must chal- 
lenge them: Why are you here? 
What do you want? He must make 
even the dullard among them formu- 
late some idea of what he must do 
to follow Christ. They will be 
shocked, resentful and a bit afraid 
—afraid of the priest, who is after 
all a man apart from them — but 
they will be forced to respond. 

And the priest must be ready to 
meet the response even though it 
will not always be the response he 
would make. But the result will be 
a total response that is not cut and 
dried, but which is dynamic, an alive 
acceptance on the part of each per- 
son of Christ and of the Church— 





or no acceptance. The convert class 
will be a place where the Christian 
takes perhaps the first steps toward 
the development of his own re- 
sponsibility, of his own conscience. 
If he is taught anything, if he learns 
anything, it is that Christian life is 
a matter of communion with God 
and that struggle and witness are 
essential parts of it. 

He will learn this in a commu- 
nity in which each member partici- 
pates in a group dialogue. The 
priest and the people all help each 
other. This is what the Faith is— 
a communion; we don’t have it un- 
less we have it in communion. In a 
convert class in which people don’t 
know each other’s names, in which 
each is a separate little entity wrap- 
ped in his own private desires and 
apathy, in which each relates—and 
this in a mechanical way—only to 
the figure of authority, there is no 
communion. 


bu MUST BE made to feel that 
each in his different way is there to 
seek one thing, that each is seeking 
initiation into a mystical union — 
which depends greatly for its life on 
each member. All must be made to 
feel the magnificence of a union 
which, under God, allows endless 
freedom for each individual. This 
awareness is voided when the in- 
quiry class itself is conducted on a 
noncommunal basis: the priest 
talks, the people listen; there is no 
human sharing. There is no seek- 
ing, no freedom. 

Of course when one becomes a 
part of any institution one accepts 
its authority, one conforms, that is, 
to its laws and standards. But the 
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authority which is vested in the 
Church never pretends always to 
give specific answers to life. To re- 
duce the true teaching authority 
of the Church, which is a vital 
thing, to the static teacher-pupil, 
question-and-answer catechetical 
method is to assume that a set of 
general rules can cover the intrica- 
cies of Faith and the human re- 
sponses to it. This sort of reliance 
on an authority for answers in the 
convert class means that the people 
abdicate responsibility. But Christ 
does not ask whether one has been 
told to help the stranger, give shel- 
ter to the homeless. He asks this 
of each of us as individuals. 

And what better way to talk 
about the responsibility each has as 
a Christian than through Christ? 
It would seem that the natural 
basis of inquiry for a convert class 
ought to be historical: Christ, the 
saints, the development of Tradi- 
tion. The entire validity of the 
Church rests on an incident that 
took place in time. Yet the life of 
Christ and the incidents that have 
marked the development of the 
Church in time play a small part 
in the catechism approach. Men 
cannot relate their lives directly to 
dogma, to abstract formulations. 
They must relate doctrine to their 
own history. Because convert 
teaching is too frequently removed 
from its basis in life, converts often 
see the whole as a kind of high 
ritual; real life, that is, the life of 
work, of political and social action, 
is something removed. 

This leads to the principal prob- 
lem which convert teaching must 
solve, to the principal indictment 
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against present methods. Convert 
classes do not breed saints. There 
is no ferment, no dissatisfaction 
with things as they are, but rather 
a rigid adherence to whatever ex- 
ists—change, any attempt to dis- 
turb life, is looked at askance. The 
great saints— John of the Cross, 
Theresa, Francis, Joan of Arc— 
were all innovators (as also are 
the saints of today — Dorothy 
Day, Gandhi); they were not con- 
tent to accept things as they found 
them; they were all, in their way, 
nonconformists. No narrow, strict- 
ly defined approach to Christianity 
—in matters where Christ seeks 
our personal initiative—can give 
rise to the intellectual and spiritual 
disturbance which is at the heart 
of the Church’s meaning. 

Every convert will not rise to 
extraordinary heights; but the 
ideal must be there or he has no 


place to move toward, no goal by 
which to measure his efforts, no 
challenge even to make an effort. 
He must see that the affirmation 
of his whole existence is in the 
Cross which means that he cannot 
exchange suffering for security. 
The end of the inquiry begun in 
the convert class must mean a 
heightened personal responsibility 
to life, to Christ. 

This is the real objective of the 
convert class—not merely to in- 
struct, to prepare for Baptism, but 
to present the atmosphere and atti- 
tudes, to perpetuate the dialogue 
out of which saints can grow in the 
twentieth century. A lesser goal 
than this devalues the central mis- 
sion of the Church, and takes away 
from men their obligation to fur- 
ther in their lifetime the evolution 
away from mere existence toward 
ultimate life. 


Memento 


JOSEPH TUSIANI 


FULL is the hand but it may drop the coin, 
Quenched is my thirst, yet leave the pitcher near. 
I know that what is human shall not last 

For the gold vine of joy grows not down here. 





Kevin Corrigan 


God and Man 
at 
“National Review” 


Is Bill Buckley’s position on social and 

economic questions orthodox? Has the author 
of God and Man at Yale and Up from Liberalism 
grasped the essence of the Catholic position 


vis-a-vis political and economic liberalism? 


Maxy PEOPLE HAVE wondered where William F. Buckley, Jr., 
“stands.” A cover story for Information magazine (Aug., 1960) 
called him “Mr. Conservative” and stated that although Mr. Buck- 
ley is a Catholic, his social views vary widely from those of the 
Church. Mr. Buckley of course would deny this emphatically; as a 
matter of fact, over the past few months he has engaged William 
Clancy, a former Commonweal staff editor, in a series of debates as 
to which magazine, Commonweal or Mr. Buckley’s own National 
Review, is closer to “the mind of the Church.” 

This is not surprising. Since Mr. Buckley published his first 
book, God and Man at Yale (Regnery, 1951), he has never hesi- 
tated to affirm his Catholicism. This was equally true during his 
controversial undergraduate career at Yale, where he became an 
outspoken champion of “individualism.” 

Thus, in a discussion of his social views, there can be no question 
of his personal devotion to Catholicism. However, at the same time 
it should be said that his position on social matters is at grave vari- 
ance with the social teachings of the Church, especially as expressed 
by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. But, to complicate matters fur- 
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William F. Buckley, Jr. 


Kevin Corrigan, like Bill Buckley, lives 
in Connecticut and has known the National 
Review editor for many years, having been 
a staff member of the publishing house that 
brought out God and Man at Yale. While 
he has been sympathetic to many of Buck- 
ley’s aims, he sees an unfortunate identity 
between “old liberals” such as Bill Buckley 
and the new welfare-state liberals whom 
Buckley condemns. 





ther, so are many of the views ex- 
pressed in such organs as Common- 
weal which are so vigorously at- 
tacked by Mr. Buckley. When the 
verbiage and emotion of controversy 
have been cleared away, the root 
error in both cases is found to be 
that fine-sounding term, “liberal- 
ism.” 

To be “liberal” has an attractive, 
tolerant and open-minded sound 
about it: it seems as natural to 
many an American as (to drag out 
a good cliché) apple pie and hot 
dogs. 

Now we all know that liberalism 
has shifted in meaning in the United 
States over the past few decades. 
Where it previously implied indi- 
vidualism and freedom from re- 
straint, in current American usage 
it is used most commonly to identify 
those who believe in expansion of 
the welfare functions of government 
and in greater use of public (i.e., 
governmental) authority for the at- 
tainment of what are considered to 
be socially desirable goals. This, 
typically, is the kind of “new” lib- 
eralism we find printed today in the 
pages of Commonweal and reflected 
in the public utterances of such 
Catholics in public life as Senator 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota, 
not to mention President-elect John 
F. Kennedy. 
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Tus “NEW” LIBERALISM is what 
Mr. Buckley attacks in the pages of 
National Review, in debate and in 
his latest book, Up from Liberalism 
(McDowell, Obolensky, 1959). Yet, 
strangely enough, his own position 
is that which we can call “old” lib- 
eralism, the liberalism that is also 
known as “nineteenth-century liber- 
alism,” “classical liberalism” or 
“Manchester School liberalism.” 

Mr. Buckley has never made a se- 
cret of his adherence to this school 
of thought. The favorite economists 
of National Review and of Mr. 
Buckley’s earlier writings are pre- 
cisely such “old” liberals as Wilhelm 
Roepke, Ludwig von Mises and 
F. A. Hayek. By a curious trans- 
Atlantic shift, the “old” liberal of 
Europe is often called a “conserva- 
tive” in the United States. 

More than anything, however, 
this is a tactical shift. Since the 
term “liberalism” has become so 
fully identified in this country with 
the supporters of welfare govern- 
ment, a different term had to be 
used to avoid confusion. Rather 
than “conservative,” other terms 
such as “libertarian” and recently 
“Old Whig” have also been tried. 
But the important point to be 
grasped is that “liberal” is the cor. 
rect term for Mr. Buckley’s school 
of thought. 

The point is important since the 
root error of liberalism is shared 
both by the “new” liberals and the 
“old” liberals, while the papal posi- 
tion is radically different from either 
of their liberal positions. 

At this point the natural question 
is, “What is liberalism?” In Cath- 
olic thought it can mean four 
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things: a theological, a philosophi- 
cal, a political or an economic posi- 
tion. 

In the theological realm, Newman 
defined it as the error of trying to 
submit matters of Revelation, in- 
trinsically above complete human 
understanding, to criteria of human 
reason alone. For example, the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation cannot be 
set aside simply because we cannot 
totally comprehend how it could be 
that God became a complete man. 
In the philosophical realm, liberal- 
ism finds expression in naturalism 
and in rationalism. 

What interests us here, however, 
is rather liberalism in the political 
and economic sense, for here we 
strike at the heart of the paradox 
of being both a Catholic and a “lib- 
eral.” 


Pournes. LIBERALISM as such be- 
gan to come under criticism from the 
popes in the nineteenth century. 
By the end of the century, Leo XIII 
had pointed out the divergencies 
between Catholicism and liberalism 
in most explicit terms. The basis 
of the difference was this: the lib- 
eral, claiming that no authority ex- 
isted above man himself, insisted 
also that man himself created po- 
litical power for his own conveni- 
ence, and could freely bestow it 
upon anyone or withdraw it at his 
own good pleasure. This view was a 
logical extension of Rousseau’s and 
Locke’s idea of society as the result 
of a “social contract.” Leo XIII re- 
jected this view and held that so- 
ciety is not essentially the result of 
“contract” but is a natural and or- 
ganic community ordained by a 
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higher authority, God Himself. The 
will of this Divine Law-Giver has 
been traditionally expressed by the 
term “Natural Law.” This is the 
moral authority that commands 
men to strive for good and avoid 
evil. 

This authority bestowed by God 
resides in three natural institutions: 
the Church, the state and the fam- 
ily. Each, in its own realm, exer- 
cises authority and applies sanc- 
tions to man who is created morally 
and naturally free by God. 

In the case of the state (as in the 
case of the other two) this authority 
is granted by God for the accom- 
plishment of specific and limited ob- 
jectives, and legitimate authority 
shades off into tyranny as it passes 
beyond these limits. The principle 
of subsidiarity is frequently cited 
by the popes as a guide to gauging 
the abuse of authority. Under this 
principle, functions that can be 
competently performed by lesser 
agencies, such as private organiza- 
tions, should not be arrogated to 
the state, nor should those which 
can be performed locally be arro- 
gated to the central government. 
But the old liberals denied that the 
state had any divinely given author- 
ity over any human activity, and 
therefore claimed that economic 
prosperity could be safeguarded 
only by the free market—a mere 
functional mechanism. 

They alleged that “supply and 
demand” would induce a “natural” 
and optimum adjustment in the 
marketplace, benefitting the great- 
est possible number of people. 
Under this doctrine of free and unre- 
stricted competition in the free mar- 


ket, the Natural Law concept of 
the “common good” was drained of 
its significance. As expressed by 
Jeremy Bentham it became merely 
“the sum of individual goods.” The 
concept of the free market was ex- 
tended to include society itself and 
the apostles of this school of 
thought even proposed a pseudo- 
metaphysical basis for the mech- 
anism and suggested that this opti- 
mum arrangement was brought 
about as though by an “Invisible 
Hand” (Adam Smith). 


Now ALL OF this bears directly on 
Mr. Buckley’s thought. In the few 
places where he explicitly states his 
economic views, they invariably 
prove to be those of the classical 
liberalism described above. In a 
debate shortly after the publica- 
tion of God and Man at Yale he 
challenged a Catholic debater, Ed ' 
Marciniak, to show what possible 
difference there could be between 
a “common good” and a “sum of 
individual goods.” 

In God and Man at Yale Buckley 
had said: 


I am . . . committed to the classical doc- 
trine that the optimum adjustment— 
private property, production for profit 
and by private ownership, and regula- 
tion by a free competitive economy— 
brings not only maximum prosperity, 
but also maximum freedom. (Italics 
added) 


And Up from Liberalism, espe- 
cially in its final chapter, contains 
repeated invocations of “the mar- 
ketplace” as though it itself were a 
full, adequate and sufficiently regu- 
latory force in human affairs. 





None of these views is particu- 
larly arresting, but they serve our 
present purpose in showing the un- 
derlying liberalism of Mr. Buckley’s 
world-view. From here we pass to 
the supreme irony of the case. Not 
merely that Mr. Buckley, a Cath- 
olic, is also a liberal, but that the 
very liberalism he espouses is the 
root of the newer liberalism he ab- 
hors. 


Way? PERHAPS THE fundamental 
error of classical liberalism was its 
failure to grasp the relationship be- 
tween a mere functional mechanism, 
the free market, and the overriding 
imperatives of the Natural Law. The 
classical liberals were right in point- 
ing out the need for freedom of 
choice and in sensing the immense 
economic benefits that could flow 
from a “free” marketplace. But in 
closing up the economic mechanism 
in what amounted to a hermetically 
sealed world-unto-itself, the free 
market, they left no room for the 
legitimate control and authority 
that is needed in all human endeav- 
ors, if for nothing else, because of 
man’s fallen nature. They were pro- 
foundly wrong, as was Rousseau, in 
thinking that “man is naturally 
good.” ‘The error has been repeat- 
ed by many of the new liberals in 
such fields as progressive education. 

In the case of the free market, 
such a market can only be main- 
tained by a high degree of control 
since—given the nature of man— 
there are inevitable tendencies for 
distortions to creep into the market. 
They can be the result of techno- 
logical developments resulting in 
temporary monopolies or the at- 
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tempt of one or a few persons to 
“rig’’ and control the market for 
their own benefit: in the latter 
case, a private good adding nothing 
to the general good. It is important 
to remember that such distortions 
are not inevitably the result of bad 
faith. I think that John D. Rocke- 
feller sincerely believed that com- 
petition in the free market is a 
wasteful duplication of money and 
effort and that monopoly is a good 
and efficient thing. And this par- 
ticular view has been applied in 
many cases, especially in the tele- 
phone communications and electric 
power fields. 

On the other hand, where free 
competition proves to be beneficial, 
it still has to be maintained by 
forces outside the competitive 


arena. The New York Stock Ex- 
change, for example, is a relatively 


free market, but its functioning is 
made possible only by the exercise 
of governmental authority and 
through regulation by the Ex- 
change’s Board of Governors. 

Classical liberalism, however, 
made little explicit allowance for 
governing and regulating the mar- 
ket. Moreover, the case of a market 
embracing a national economy is a 
great deal more complex than some- 
thing as relatively simple as a stock 
exchange. Lack of regulation, 
therefore, despite the undeniable 
gains of the classical liberal econ- 
omy, opened the door for gross mal- 
adjustments. Capital appropriated 
too large a share of the gains for it- 
self. No one can recall the spectacle 
of women and children toiling long 
hours in subhuman conditions with- 
out shuddering in horror. 
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Reevoass WERE BOUND to come. 
The great tragedy lay in the fact 
that the reformers, the vanguard of 
the new liberals, rather than trying 
to hold on to the gains made by the 
free market and establishing it un- 
der a sound social philosophy, 
sought to replace it altogether. 

Instead of keeping what was good 
on the functional level, they kept 
what was bad on the philosophical 
level. Specifically, both the Conti- 
nental socialists and the Fabians in 
Britain continued the basic liberal 
error that the economic sphere was 
autonomous and not subject to the 
higher moral authority of Natural 
Law. Thus, “reform” became little 
more than a disorganized scramble 
to put forward alternative arrange- 
ments of a purely economic nature. 

With true morality ruled out, its 
place was taken by a bastard moral- 
ity, as had been the case in classical 
liberalism with its assumption that 
what was “good” for the individual 
would invariably and mechanically 
add up to a “greatest good for the 
greatest number.” 

In the case of socialism—a typi- 
cal form of new liberalism—owner- 
ship of the means of production by 
the state was considered a good 
thing. In the United States, where 
overt socialism was less of an issue, 
the new liberalism took a different 
form. The early individualistic 
“good” was replaced by a sort of 
“sroup individualism”: a just and 
good social order was to be achieved 
by the efforts of different groups to 
attain “justice” for themselves. 
And, as in the case of individualism, 
this limited justice was never view- 
ed in relation to an over-all “com- 


mon good.” The government was to 
become the engine of change and en- 
forcer of “justice for us’”—“us” be- 
ing whatever pressure group was 
able to lobby effectively enough to 
push through desired legislation. 
Taking its cue partly from social- 
ism, the new liberalism thus tried 
to achieve its ends through manipu- 
lation of the power of government 


| EARLIER TIMES it tended to be 
business, manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests which profited, 
especially through protective tariffs. 
Since the early ’30’s organized labor 
has become chief beneficiary of 
“justice for us” enforced by the 
government. However, scandalous 
distortions, e.g., in the money mech- 
anism (inflation), in agriculture 
(mammoth surpluses), in the criti- 
cal problems facing the railroads— 
all clearly point up the harm to so- 
ciety brought on by the “new” lib- 
eralism that succeeded the earlier 
individualistic liberalism which 
gave birth to it, and which is still 
espoused by Mr. Buckley. 

Thus we see the fine irony of a 
Catholic, William F. Buckley, Jr., 
an “old” liberal, criticizing another 
Catholic, John F. Kennedy, a typi- 
cal “new” liberal. But the great and 
grave tragedy is that neither has 
grasped the essence of the Catholic 
position vis-a-vis political and eco- 
nomic liberalism. 

The basic errors of liberalism were 
brilliantly exposed by Leo XIII, 
especially in his encyclical on human 
liberty, Libertas Praestantissimum, 
published in 1888, three years be- 
fore Rerum Novarum. 

Pius XI repeated the denuncia- 





tions of “old” liberalism (cf.: par. 
54 of Quadragesimo Anno) while, 
like his predecessor, condemning no 
less vigorously the opposite but re- 
lated error of “new” liberalism as 
typified in socialism. As Pius XI 
said at the beginning of Quadrages- 
imo Anno: “The wonderful teach- 
ings which . . . made Rerum No- 
varum illustrious forever . . . sought 
no help from either liberalism or 
socialism .. .” (par. 10) and, still 
speaking of Rerum Novarum, he 
said that it “boldly attacked and 
overturned the idols of liberalism” 
(par. 14). 

The “new social philosophy” (to 
use another phrase of Pius XI) pro- 
claimed by the papacy is, in es- 
sence, an application to the social 
and economic sphere of the unyield- 
ing moral law of God. No area is 
exempt from its rule. Fundamen- 


tally it is a continuation of the great 
classical tradition of the Natural 
Law—the law that bids us as indi- 
viduals and as societies to do good 
and to avoid evil. 
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It is a tradition that is urgently 
needed in the world today, largely 
to accomplish many of the legiti- 
mate objectives espoused by Mr. 
Buckley. It is equally needed, and 
would be equally efficacious, in ob- 
taining the goals proposed by many 
of the new liberals whom Mr. Buck- 
ley attacks so vigorously. 

More importantly, the Church 
cannot fulfill its great task in the 
modern world without the efforts 
of men with the talents of a Bill 
Buckley or a John Kennedy. But 
beyond any consideration of person- 
alities, let us recall the urgent words 
used by the great Pius XI toward 
the end of Quadragesimo Anno: 
“All who are growing up as the hope 
of the Church must be duly pre- 
pared by an intensive study of the 
social question,” and again: “Ven- 
erable Brethren and Beloved Sons, 
let us not permit the children 
of this world to appear wiser in 
their generation than we who by 
Divine Goodness are the children 
of light.” 


Editor’s note: In recent debates with William Clancy in Paterson, New Jersey and 
in Boston, Massachusetts, Mr. Buckley impugned the editorial views of THE CATHOLIC 
WOnrLD as they related to himself. We have never published an editorial on Mr. Buckley. 
As to our contributors, he seems to imply that our articles and book reviews reflect the 
“crusading” views of the editors. He charges us with having printed “rhetorical vulgari- 
ties.” We respectfully decline the mantle of crusader, however, and, as a magazine of 
fair and free comment, we believe in publishing both sides of controversial issues and in 
selecting writers and book reviewers on the basis of competence and authority rather 
than for their particular ism or ideology. Hence Mr. Corrigan must accept responsibility 
for what he has written, as Mr. Buckley himself must stand sponsor for what he wrote 
in his own article in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD (August, 1952). 





The Emerging World of the ’60’s (I): 





Eugene C. Bianchi, S.J. 


Towards a 
More Human 
Economy 


Like Frederick Ozanam and Abbé 
Pierre, Pére Lebret is concerned 


with the human dimensions Bae me: 
Marc Launay 
of social and economic problems. Pére Louis-Joseph Lebret, O.P. 


Faw MEN TODAY have had more firsthand experience with the so- 
cial and economic challenges facing the Western world than has 
Pére Louis-Joseph Lebret, O.P. This Dominican author, research- 
er and founder of numerous organizations, knows the villages of 
Viet-Nam, the streets of Sao Paulo, the countryside of Senegal, as 
well as the more complex social structures of his native France. 
But then there are many social researchers and even more writers 
who deal with the pressing problems of our time. What sets Pére 
Lebret apart as an inspiration to a generation of Frenchmen and 
to many others in Asia, Africa and South America, is a quality 
common to the great social workers of his country from Frederick 
Ozanam to Abbé Pierre. It is a vital concern for the human dimen- 
sions of social problems. As Pére Lebret says, one must “take 
into one’s heart and onto one’s shoulders the misery of the people.” 

Louis-Joseph Lebret’s eventful life began sixty-three years ago 
near the Channel town of Saint-Malo. The alert and successful 
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student of pre-World War I days 
was to rise rapidly in his eight-year 
stint with the French Navy. By the 
time he was able, in 1923, to realize 
a long-held ambition to begin his 
studies for the priesthood, he had 
risen to the rank of lieutenant, and 
had served briefly at the end of the 
war as military governor of Bey- 
routh. At the completion of his 
strenuous studies in 1930, the 
young Dominican priest returned 
to his Breton birthplace for a short 
rest. It was here that he experi- 
enced for the first time “the misery 
of the people” which was to launch 
him into his significant career. The 
Great Depression had struck Saint- 
Malo, crippled its fishing indus- 
tries, demoralized its families and 
driven its sons and daughters into 
the slums of Paris and Lyons. 

In these circumstances neither 
sympathy nor palliative solutions 
sufficed. With the co-operation of 
knowledgeable laymen, Pére Lebret 
founded the Secretariat Social 
Maritime. Besides playing an im- 
portant role in establishing fisher- 
men’s unions, the Secretariat un- 
dertook extensive empirical studies 
of root problems in the French fish- 
ing industries with a view to long- 
range solutions. It was in these in- 
vestigations during the 1930’s that 
Pére Lebret sharpened the scienti- 
fic tools of analysis that he would 
later use on a national and inter- 
national level. 


fie THE EXPERIENCES Of the thirties 
began to bear fruit, Lebret and his 


collaborators gradually perceived 
the need for a study center embrac- 
ing a perspective that took in more 
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Americans tend to disassociate economics 
from philosophy and religion. Perhaps this 
is because we were disillusioned with the 
utopian schemes of some nineteenth-century 
American reformers. Perhaps it is due to 
the innate conservatism of the American 
labor movement and the strong conservative 
tradition in American politics. But the 
French have a different approach. For them 
one’s economics cannot be separated from 
one’s philosophy or religion. Eugene 
Bianchi, S.J., a young Jesuit studying at 
Louvain, Belgium, describes Economie et 
Humanisme, a bold, French attempt to meet 
the problems of man in a changing society. 





than the fishing industries of 
France. Marxism was advancing 
with giant strides among the work- 
ers, and well it might; the Commu- 
nists had only to point the finger 
at what unrestrained capitalism 
had done to countless Saint-Malos. 
Thus it was, that in 1940, while the 
airwaves rang with the Fuhrer’s 
strident voice proclaiming National 
Socialism as the panacea for the 
capitalism - Marxism dilemma, the 
center Economie et Humanisme 
was born in Marseilles. 

In establishing this new center 
of social study directed toward ac- 
tion, Pére Lebret and his followers 
had no intention of neglecting the 
social doctrines of the Church. On 
the contrary, they hoped to con- 
tribute to it by a series and objec- 
tive analysis of contemporary 
economic structures, and by in- 
vestigating the key ideas that were 
determining men’s destinies. In 
short, the foundation of Economie 
et Humanisme constituted an at- 
tempt to steer clear of Communism 
and uncontrolled capitalism by 
elaborating a positive doctrine of a 
more human economy (économie 
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humaine), and by developing the 
means to achieve it. 

In the much-troubled France of 
the last twenty years Economie et 
Humanisme has matured its skills 
and worked constantly to realize 
the goal that gave it birth: a more 
human economy. In its new head- 
quarters in Caluire near Lyons, it 
remains true to the intention of its 
founder. It is not a militant move- 
ment with officers and members dis- 
tributed methodically over a given 
territory. Nor is it an institute of 
pure and disinterested scientific re- 
search. Economie et Humanisme is 
rather a center of social and eco- 
nomic study oriented toward action 
and social education. Some twenty 
Dominicans and forty laymen col- 
laborate on a more or less perma- 
nent and equal footing to realize 
its ideal of a more human economy. 
The board of directors consists of 
five laymen and four religious—the 
president being always a layman, 
and the director a religious. 

The center seeks to elaborate 
the groundwork for a more human 
civilization capable of assimilating 
the advances of technical progress 
for man’s personal development, not 
his enslavement. This program en- 
visages an economy based on the 
real needs of the people and not 
solely on the profit motive. An 
economy based exclusively on the 
profit motive lacks a broad base for 
balanced expansion, especially in 
the technically underdeveloped 
countries. Enormous capital invest- 
ments in the petroleum industries 
of the Middle East do provide work 
for many an Arab, but these same 
investments do little for the peas- 


ant farmer who continues to turn 
his impoverished soil with a wooden 
plow. In such circumstances a 
planned economic development is 
essential to insure a_ balanced 
growth of the various sectors of the 
economy. 


Bor Pere Lepret and his con- 
freres are aware that a planned 
economy is not without its own 
dangers. A _ well-organized econ- 
omy based on real needs must also 
be an economy of responsibility. 
Pére Lebret asks himself what ef- 
fects the tendency toward central- 
ized planning in the highly devel- 
oped nations will have on human 
liberty. This dual problem of the 
development of human _ responsi- 
bility and a planned economy was 
the target of a major Economie et 
Humanisme study project during 
1960. In this study the center aims 
to train its scientific sights on the 
economic systems of France and 
the United States for the West, and 
the USSR and Poland for the East. 
But all this theoretical study would 
have both head and feet in the 
clouds were it not based on meth- 
ods of concrete social research. In 
this spirit Economie et Human- 
isme employs the empirical tools of 
demography, economics, sociology 
and the other social sciences. 

Since the doctrine and method 
of Economie et Humanisme is 
geared to action, the center utilizes 
various means to educate layman 
and clerics interested in a more hu- 
man order. Each summer Paris and 
Lyons become the scenes of week- 
long sessions for priests and reli- 
gious, and of other sessions orien- 





tated to laymen. Last summer, for 
example, hundreds of clerics were 
exposed to the pastoral and moral 
dimensions of many social mechan- 
isms that were transforming the 
world before their eyes. Occasionally 
Economie et Humanisme conducts 
week-end sessions for seminarians 
or for groups of lay specialists. 

When an Economie et Human- 
isme team is detailing the perspec- 
tives of a more human economy, the 
presentation ordinarily stays on the 
secular level, though it is open, of 
course, to spiritual interpretations. 
In this way the center is able to 
deal more effectively with non- 
Catholics and nonbelievers. Yet it 
is nonetheless true that the basic 
vision of the studies and sessions is 
eminently Christian, in the sense 
that Christianity is a natural com- 
pletion of the économie humaine. 
This fulfillment is provided for the 
Catholics who collaborate in the 
program by an annual retreat and 
by a publication of the center, 
Spritualité. Accordingly, the reli- 
gious of the center endeavor to 
project the light of faith on con- 
temporary issues and to animate 
the activity of their fellows by the 
demands of charity. 


es ADDITION TO the sessions, Econ- 
omie et Humanisme exercises its 
role of formation for action through 


its various publications. A_ bi- 
monthly review, Economie et Hu- 
manisme, carries research articles, 
both theoretical and concrete, by 
members of the center on numerous 
aspects of modern institutions 
(mostly French), and their rela- 
tion to a more human economy. 
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Salaries, living conditions, indus- 
trial and agricultural possibilities 
from the Céte d’Azur to the rolling 
hills of Champagne are scientific- 
ally scrutinized by the staff. 
Though most of the material con- 
cerns France, the magazine also 
projects world-wide interests. But 
just as the life of an educated 
Frenchman would be incomplete 
had he not written his book, so an 
organization like Economie et Hu- 
manisme could hardly be consid- 
ered sérieux if it did not publish 
books. Thus in Paris the Economie 
et Humanisme bookstore displays 
the center’s publications to the har- 
ried passers-by who must dodge the 
frenzied traffic of rue St.-Honoré 
and the Tuileries. 

Pére Lebret’s literary career has 
been indeed prolific. He is the au- 
thor of more than a dozen books 
and numerous articles. The sub- 
ject matter ranges in scope from 
technical considerations of the 
world fish market to books on 
Christian inspiration for those who 
work for a more human economy. 
In 1958 two significant books ap- 
peared. One is a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the changing face of con- 
temporary France, La France en 
transition; the other, Suicide ou 
Survie de l’Occident, is an eloquent 
and thought - provoking book con- 
cerning the momentous challenge 
to the West posed by the under- 
privileged two-thirds of humanity. 


Bae THE EARLY 1950’s, Pére Le- 
bret has devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the vital issues of the 
underdeveloped nations. Though 
he is still director of Economie et 
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Humanisme, Pére Lebret has left 
to his confreres in Caluire the task 
of analyzing and interpreting the 
French social scene; thus he is free 
to contribute more fully his tech- 
nical know-how and intensely hu- 
man concern to the underprivileged 
areas of South America and Africa. 

His first contact with Latin 
America came in 1947 when he gave 
an introductory course on the 
économie humaine at the School of 
Sociology and Political Science in 
Sao Paulo. This first encounter 
with South America was destined 
to be followed by many others as 
repeated appeals came to Economie 
et Humanisme to exercise its meth- 
ods of factual analysis and regional 
development in the Americas. From 
1952 to 1957 Pére Lebret directed 
a group research project on the 
needs and development possibilities 
of the states of Sao Paulo, Parana, 
Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do 
Sul. In 1954 a similar project was 
executed in the state of Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, and then repeated 
during the next two years on a 
larger scale in Colombia. In Uru- 
guay an Economie et Humanisme 
team, guided by Pére Lebret, has 
participated in various studies, 
notably those concerning family 
life in Montevideo. 

Since January 1959, Pére Le- 
bret has been directing a broad re- 
search project in the Republic of 
Senegal, French West Africa. At 
the request of President Mamadou 
Dia, the Economie et Humanisme 
team has been exploring the possi- 
bilities for an economic develop- 
ment based on the needs of the 
people. The government of Sene- 


gal expressed a firm intention to 
carry out the most feasible plan 
presented. A vast and tedious sci- 
entific inquiry is in progress in this 
land which is half the size of 
France and which has a population 
of 2.3 million people speaking four- 
teen different languages. The in- 
vestigation has already searched 
into housing conditions, health and 
hygienic standards, school facili- 
ties, the possibilities of the soil, 
commercial exchange patterns and 
family incomes, to name but a few 
of what are called “basic aspects.” 
Add to this the social aspects of 
the research project, such as family 
life, cultural mores, civic and tribal 
associations, spiritual motivations, 
and one begins to realize the com- 
plexity of the human situation in 
this awakening land. From such 
an analysis will appear a truer pic- 
ture of the real and the urgent 
needs of the Senegalese. Officials 
can then set about their short- and 
long-range planning in terms of 
what it is actually possible to do. 


— LEBRET had long entertained 
the hope of establishing an insti- 
tute to educate young people pre- 
paring to devote themselves to the 
underdeveloped regions as special- 
ists of all kinds. He desired to 
hand on to these young men and 
women the ideals and techniques 
that he and his co-workers had 
fashioned over the years. This hope 
was finally realized in 1958 with 
the founding in Paris of IRFED 
(International Center for Re- 
search and Education toward Bal- 
anced Development). IRFED pro- 
poses to aid developing countries 





by preparing men and women who 
will bring to these areas the skills 
of agricultural experts, sanitation 
engineers, teachers, doctors, archi- 
tects, etc. IRFED also undertakes 
the more theoretical task of per- 
fecting the many techniques of bal- 
anced development for a more hu- 
man economy. 

In its first year IRFED num- 
bered 40 students; last year the 
enrollment jumped to nearly 100. 
The students, who hail from such 
diverse environments as Iran, 
France, Belgium, Peru, Argentina, 
Colombia, Brazil, Senegal, Togo, 
Viet-Nam and the United States, 
are mature young adults already 
qualified with university degrees 
or with considerable professional 
experience. The professors at IR- 
FED, besides the small core of 
Dominicans, are from institutes of 
higher studies in Paris. The rela- 
tively small number of students 
permits a more personal and indi- 
vidually adapted training. In ad- 
dition to the regular sessions of 
two six-month cycles culminating 
in a diploma, there are week-end 
sessions for university students 
who foresee a future career in a 
territory of the French Union. 

IRFED embodies both _tech- 
niques and an ethic of develop- 
ment. The goal of these techniques, 
already referred to above, is sum- 
marized by Pére Lebret as: 


The passage of a determined population 
from a less human to a more human 
standard, with the greatest possible 
speed, at the lowest possible cost, taking 
into account a sound development of all 
sectors of the population. Having at 
one’s disposal a limited amount of re- 
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sources and means of production, of 
technicians and other competent work- 
ers, it is a question of making the best 
possible use of them on an over-all rise 
toward a more human standard of living. 


But, speaking from personal ex- 
perience, Pére Lebret insists that 
such a bold enterprise, will come to 
nothing unless a desire for improve- 
ment is enkindled within the com- 
munity itself. To indiscriminately 
pour massive investments of capi- 
tal into an area where centuries of 
apathy and ignorance have with- 
ered any will to improve, will result 
in egregious waste and social im- 
balances. To awaken within a 
community this desire to progress 
is the task of the “animators” (les 
animateurs). These are usually 
more advanced young men, prefer- 
ably chosen from the community 
itself, who attempt to make the 
population understand the impor- 
ance of such improvements as bet- 
ter lodging, erosion control and 
more efficient productivity through 
co-operative planning. 


¥ saws STUDENT REACTIONS to 
the IRFED idea point up the sig- 
nificant contribution it is making. 
To a young French lawyer, who 
served five years as a personnel offi- 
cial with the Overseas Department 
in Dakar, IRFED’s co - ordinated 
approach supplies a necessary cor- 
rective to the haphazard develop- 
ment efforts that he has seen in 
Africa. A _ thirty-three year old 
Iranian, who has spent seven years 
as a government economic counse- 
lor, appreciates especially the fact 
that IRFED teaches a form of eco- 
nomic activity which is at the serv- 
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ice of neither Communist nor capi- 
talist ideologies. He regards this as 
a great advantage in a country like 
Iran where public opinion is ex- 
tremely sensitive to “political 
strings.” A young African mathe- 
matician from Togo praises IR- 
FED’s insistence on educating peo- 
ple to want authentic development 
without the government having to 
impose it from above. 

But even more important than 
the valuable techniques offered by 
IRFED is its ethic of development. 
This ethic, according to Pére Le- 
bret, consists of an intelligent and 
effective love. Men do not live by 
bread alone even when it comes 
from an automated bakery. To 
work efficaciously toward an écon- 
omie humaine the technical ex- 
pert should possess a mature vision 
of those he is trying to help. In 
Pére Lebret’s words, he must learn 
to take to heart the misery of the peo- 
ple. For it is the least deserved, the 
most tenacious, the most overwhelming. 
And the people have no one to protect 
them from it, nor lead them out of it. 
Many feel sorry for them, a few aid 
them, but no one comes to grips with the 
radical causes. 


Yet even science and sympathy 
must be complemented by real en- 
gagement through which the spe- 
cialist enters into the heart of the 
community: 


To take into one’s heart and onto one’s 
shoulders the misery of the people. Not, 
however, as a stranger, but as one 
among the others, with the others; bring- 
ing them into the work, engaging them 
in the struggle for their deliverance, 
teaching them to rise to the accomplish- 
ment of a great effort. 


Fanos HIS BROAD experience in un- 
derdeveloped lands, Pére Lebret 
maintains that the greatest tragedy 
of our age is not the poverty of the 
underprivileged masses, but the in- 
difference of the well-provided. 
This international man sees the 
wealthy West so preoccupied with 
defending its comfortable ways 
against the Red menace, that it is 
incapable of recognizing the more 
formidable challenge of the tech- 
nically underdeveloped peoples. 
Lack of universal vision and ra- 
tional planning often condemns the 
far too meager foreign aid ventures 
to futile dissipation. 

But a more profound reason for 
this universal malaise is that the 
West has not fully accepted the de- 
mands of its vocation. These de- 
mands arise from its Christian roots 
which embrace an active respect 
for every human person and a de- 
sire for the common good to achieve 
the solidarity of the human fam- 
ily. The yearning for universal 
solidarity has become so evident 
today that if the West, because 
of selfish interest or slothful 
thinking, does not resolutely and 
effectively meet the challenge, 
Western civilization is inevitably 
doomed. 

Of course, it is easy to cry havoc 
from a plush ivory tower, and don 
the somber gown of a prophet of 
doom. Pére Lebret is not of this 
ilk; his vision, as Economie et Hu- 
manisme and IRFED attest, is es- 
sentially positive. If he speaks in 
dire accents, it is to stir us from 
our lethargy, and make us ponder 
the charge with which Providence 
has marked our destiny. 
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Douglas Hyde 


Plunge Into the 
Twentieth Century 


Some observations 
about the impact of 
technological innovations 


and widespread education 


F Lvossscanr LIGHTING SHINES down these days on the beggars 
who sit on either side of the hundreds of steps leading to the top 
of the Shwedagon Pagoda, Burma’s great Buddhist “mountain of 
gold.” Pitilessly, the hard, cold lights pick out and accentuate 
each sore, each grim deformity, each dreadful mutilation. The 
Shwedagon, with its fluorescent lighting and its escalator for the 
lazy pilgrim, has gone modern. The beggars are the same as they 
were before the escalator and the lighting were installed but now 
they seem immensely more shocking. 

This, it seems to me, symbolizes a transformation which is oc- 
curring in many of the newly developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Modernization has cast a cold, penetrating 
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light on all that is grim and squalid in the old way of life. But in 
these early stages of development the benefits to be derived from 
what is new have still to be experienced by the mass of the people. 

Old ways are condemned in sweeping terms. The disintegra- 
tion of the old way of life has begun. The new ways, however, have 
still to prove that what they have to offer is of real worth. This 
is necessarily a troubled, restless period, a dangerous age for the 
three continents—Asia, Africa and Latin America—in which live 
the overwhelming majority of mankind. The young people look 
at their parents’ world under the white light of Western technologi- 
cal advances and there is much to shock them. 

Adjacent to a building in which I was working recently were 





two blocks of dwellings, with seven 
“homes” in each. These homes con- 
sisted of a single room, six paces by 
five, with a tiny kitchen built on at 
the back. None had windows. Such 
light and air as there was came in 
through the open door. Each of 
these homes contained a whole 
family. The largest of them con- 
sisted of a father, a mother and 
eight children. I shall not name the 
country concerned because it would 
be unfair to draw special attention 
to it when, comparatively speaking, 
it is one of the best in Asia. 

I have seen worse conditions in 
Panama, for example, within a mile 
or two of the American Canal Zone. 
For that matter, it is estimated that 
79 per cent of the houses of Central 
America have only one room. In 
the squatters’ “mushroom” towns 
outside Lima, Peru and Santiago, 
Chile, I have visited people who 
would have felt that they were well 
off if they had “homes” such as 
those I have described. 


= US TURN from bad housing to 
native diseases. New drugs, as all 
of us know, have transformed medi- 
cine. Many illnesses which only a 
few years ago were likely to be fatal 
are now easily dealt with—provided 
that you live in the right part of the 
world. But most people do not. At 
a hospital in Uganda I saw, sitting 
outside the maternity ward, a 
young mother proudly holding her 
first-born to her. In her eyes was 
the same pride that any other 
young mother, the world over, feels 
at such a moment. “The child 
can’t live,” the White Sister in 
charge of the ward told me. “It has 
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Douglas Hyde wrote this article several 
months ago when he was in southeast Asia. 
Formerly a member of the Communist 
Party in England and news editor of the 
London Daily Worker, Mr. Hyde became a 
Catholic in 1948. In recent years he has 
traveled extensively in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 





started life with eight diseases any 
one of which would kill it.” 

After I had given the commence- 
ment address some time ago at a 
university in the Philippines I sat 
watching the new graduates come 
up one by one to the platform. 
Many were doctors. I hoped that 
they had taken note of my plea 
that they should not stay in the 
cities to become fashionable doc- 
tors but should go out to the rural 
areas instead. “Some eight-five per 
cent of the people in the barrios,” 
one of them told me afterwards, 
“still die without either medical or 
spiritual attention.” What benefit 
are the new drugs to those who do 
not have access to them? 

New, comfortable American-type 
hotels spring up so quickly in 
Bangkok, the capital of Thailand, 
that the skyline seems to change 
each time I go there. Yet if you 
travel out into the countryside, 
you will find people still using 
the stinking ditch at the side of the 
road as sewer, public bath and their 
only source of drinking water, too. 
Whilst the authorities in Bangkok 
in an endeavor to solve their traffic 
problem are banning trishaws 
from the main streets because they 
stop the flow of big, bright motor 
cars, life in the Thai countryside 
is much the same as it has been for 
centuries. Except, that is, for the 
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more enterprising of the young 
people who go to the city and come 
home with new, disturbing ideas. 
And in many of the villages near 
the capital the government has set 
up public television sets which tell 
of a different life with entirely dif- 
ferent standards from those they 
have known. 


A, A CONFERENCE Called in 1957 
by the Catholic Rural Life Move- 
ment of America at Santiago, Chile, 
we were told that research in sam- 
ple villages in the South indicated 
that only 5.3 per cent of the popu- 
lation had uncontaminated drink- 
ing water. The remainder were 
drinking polluted water and were 
not even conscious of the need for 
uncontaminated water. Another 
report at that same conference 
sharply underlined the fact that 
when you drive whole groups of 
men down below a certain minimum 
level you condemn a high propor- 
tion of them to almost inevitable 
moral and spiritual degradation. 
Evil customs become traditions 
and in time part of the norm. That 
is why there are still beggar par- 
ents in India who twist and bind 
and chop their baby children into 
lucratively heart - rending shapes. 
Begging is a highly competitive 
business and even beggars must 
live. 

At the conference in Santiago 
we were given some thought-pro- 
voking statistics which reveal how 
bad social conditions, poverty and 
ignorance lead to mass degrada- 
tion even in nominally Catholic 
lands. In parts of Chile and Peru, 
for example, as many as 60 per cent 


of males over the age of fourteen 
are chronic alcoholics. In large 
areas alcoholism is the biggest sin- 
gle killer. Inquiries by a Catholic 
group in one area showed that 30 
per cent of the male rural workers 
were drunk to the pcint of insensi- 
bility every week end and a similar 
percentage were insensible once or 
twice a month from the same cause. 
They drink because they are de- 
feated by life. 

The chronic shortage of priests 
throughout South America plays 
its part in these circumstances, for 
many of the people have been with- 
out spiritual guidance for centuries. 
But that alone does not explain 
this behavior. Near-serfdom, over- 
crowding, lack of privacy, drive 
men down to the level of beasts— 
or out to the wineshop to seek ob- 
livion. 

In what I have written here, I 
have been describing the misery I 
have seen—under a _ fluorescent 
light, as it were—and shared in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
This is how it is seen by millions 
of impatient young men and women 
now growing up in these countries 
and rebelling against these condi- 
tions. 

By means of radio, films and 
some sort of education they have 
been made to feel that they belong 
to the twentieth century. But this, 
for them, only heightens their 
awareness of the unpleasant con- 
ditions in the society in which they 
live. They are, as a consequence, 
understandably demanding the 
new way of life of which they have 
been made aware and insisting that 
the old be swept away immediately. 





Ow OF THE currently insoluble 
problems in these areas results from 
the fact that individuals can de- 
velop much more quickly than so- 
ciety as a whole. It is not difficult 
and it does not take long for any 
Asian school child to learn that 
things are very different in some 
other parts of the world, and to 
proceed from that knowledge to de- 
mand the same for his people. It 
takes much longer to create the 
new conditions he desires. In the 
interim his frustration and discon- 
tent grow stronger. 

This unrest is aggravated by 
films, magazines and every Ameri- 
can or European tourist he sees— 
for these clearly come from a back- 
ground of material well-being so re- 
mote from his own life that they 
are almost a provocation to vio- 
lence. 

Research among captured Com- 
munist jungle fighters in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya has shown that 
the overwhelming majority of them 
turned to Communism because 
they sought a different life from 
that which their parents had 
known, and were frustrated in the 
attempt to achieve it. Communism 
appeared to offer a short cut from 
a past which they had rejected to a 
tantalizingly elusive future of limit- 
less industrial development. Bad 
social conditions had played their 
part in making these people into 
Communist insurrectionists but 
frustration played a bigger one. 

Over and over again, traveling 
between Europe and India, I have 
met the new young graduates of 
Western universities traveling 
home without even a hope that the 
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much-needed and _ specialized 
knowledge they had acquired could 
be put to use in their own poverty- 
stricken land. They had studied 
with the idea that graduation 
should open the way to Western 
standards of life The foreseeable 
result was frustration. They had 
as individuals outstripped the so- 
ciety in which they lived. They ex- 
pected material rewards which it 
could not yet offer them and, un- 
fortunately, they had never been 
taught to put spiritual above mate- 
rial values. 

Even so, industrialization is go- 
ing ahead with increasing momen- 
tum in India, as it is in most of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Industrially and politically, too, 
scores of nations are at this moment 
plunging ints the twentieth cen- 
tury, eager but not necessarily well 
prepared. 

To take British territories alone: 
Somaliland became independent 
in July, 1960; Nigeria became in- 
dependent in October; Sierra Leone 
will win its independence in April, 
1961; and British Guiana sometime 
in 1962. Tanganyika won African 
majority rule in October, 1960 and 
Southern Cameroons will decide its 
future by plebiscite this year. 


Once THE PROCESS begins there 
appears to be no stopping it. Big 
new factories start to go up in 


crowded India. Some are built 
with American capital, some with 
British and relatively few, as yet, 
with Russian aid. American busi- 
nessmen, in particular, once they 
have got over the dirt, squalor and 
mass misery, begin to see the great 
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subcontinent as a promising future 
market, 400 million strong. Raise 
the standard of living of the peo- 
ple, create new “wants,” harness 
this enormous manpower to mod- 
ern industry and you open up im- 
mense possibilities for the Indians 
and, of course, for those who trade 
with them and invest capital in 
their enterprises. 

At the present stage, however, 
the new “wants” are being created 
but the ability to meet them still 
lags far behind. Thus the demand 
for a different — and, it is hoped, 
better—life is made more imperi- 
ous but its achievement is still, for 
the majority of people, far in the 
future. The more literate are 
keenly aware of this. It is little 
wonder that Kerala with its poverty 
and the highest degree of literacy 
in India, succumbed to Commu- 
nism. 

Where agricu!tural methods and 
organization are brought in line 
with the twentieth century, 
against a background of immem- 
orial poverty and traditionally un- 
changing ways of life, the results 
can be as profound as in the cities. 
Perhaps the most successful agri- 
cultural co-operative effort on earth 
is the Sudan Gezira scheme, which 
has some one and a quarter million 
acres of cotton fields under cultiva- 
tion. The workers taking part in it 
had been among the poorest people 
in the world. When its sponsors 
published their first annual report 
in 1953 they were able to record 
that the former seminomads who 
were partners in the scheme had 
averaged about $2,300 each as their 
share of the 1950-51 crop. 


I DISCUSSED THIS remarkable 
achievement with one of the 
scheme’s originators—an agnostic. 
He said: “The greatest danger to 
its future lies in its very success. 
The people have come suddenly 
from abject poverty to undreamed- 
of wealth. Consumption of alco- 
holic drinks has shot up, so have 
the sales of all sorts of expensive 
and quite unnecessary goods. Some 
of the workers became soft and de- 
moralized, some see no reason why, 
on the basis of one year’s earnings, 
they should ever work again. And 
so it may well become difficult to 
maintain production.” Then he 
added something which was all the 
more significant coming as it did 
from an agnostic. “We have more 
than satisfied their material needs,” 
he told me. “But we forgot the 
need to prepare them for their new 
prosperity and we entirely over- 
looked what you would call their 
spiritual needs.” 

In an Asian jail recently I talked 
to an Indian detainee. “My mother 
is old,” he said, “and she still be- 
lieves in religion. When I first 
came to jail she put my picture in 
the middle of the pictures of the 
various gods she has on the wall of 
our two-room home. Each morn- 
ing she lays a towel over her hands 
in the old way and then holds them 
out before each of the gods in turn 
asking that I may soon come home 
again. I love her for what she feels 
about me. But I don’t believe any 
of that stuff. Nor does hardly any- 
one I know of my generation. Some 
go to the Hindu festivals for the 
fun of it but the festivals have no 
religious significance for them.” 





I talked about this to an over- 
seas Chinese. He said that the 
same was true of himself and his 
associates. In identifying them- 
selves with the demand for change, 
they had automatically rejected 
the religion of their ancestors with- 
out struggle and without qualm. 

Along with religion in Asia goes 
a whole social structure, a culture, 
a pattern of life. What the West 
offers by way of compensation is 
often woefully inadequate. A big 
cement works—probably the prod- 
uct of American dollars—goes up; 
then a brash new cement semi-sky- 
scraper hotel for the tourists from 
the U. S.; then a crop of cinemas. 
The “development” process has 
begun, the impact of the “ad- 
vanced” countries of the West will 
now be felt by a “backward” Asian 
nation. The films which come to 
the cinemas could hardly be less 
helpful; so, let us be frank, could 
some of the Western tourists. They 
represent values which in many re- 
spects may be inferior to those 
they will almost inevitably replace. 


Hevme HELPED TO launch new na- 
tions into the twentieth century, 
the West has to assist in their de- 
velopment or to watch them drift 


—or hurtle 
neopaganism. 

Russia and China, we may be 
certain, will help the new nations 
for their own reasons. Aid, trade 
and diplomacy are the weapons 
they now use to win the sympathy 
and support of the newly develop- 
ing countries. We should not mini- 
mize the strength of their appeal, 
nor the admiration felt for their 


into Communism or 
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technical achievements. Commu- 
nism in the three great, decisive 
continents tends to be regarded as 
a quick way of reaching the desired 
goal. 

Despite this, and because of past 
blunders by Moscow, the Commu- 
nist Party as such is weaker in 
most of Asia—with the exception 
of Indonesia—than it was ten years 
ago. It has not made the progress, 
as an organized force, that the 
world leaders of Communism had 
expected of it in Africa either. In 
both continents the party is work- 
ing toward relatively long-term pro- 
grams and is currently laying new 
foundations for future advance. In 
Latin America however it believes 
that anything may happen at any 
time. 

Asia and Africa are the Church’s 
great mission continents and it is 
against this background of root- 
lessness and restlessness that the 
missionary must work today. To 
identify himself exclusively with 
the prevalent preoccupation with 
material change in these continents 
would, of course, make nonsense of 
his mission. To oppose it or to at- 
tempt to stand apart from it is to 
run the risk of isolating himself 
from his potential converts, par- 
ticularly the younger ones. 

The Young Christian Workers 
in Nigeria discovered that 65 per 
cent of the children in the village 
of Otan near Ibadan were dying be- 
fore they reached the age of eleven. 
Y.C.W. members traced the cause 
to a polluted stream which was the 
local water supply. Because it was 
also the open sewer for people liv- 
ing upstream, it was seething with 
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disease germs. With the help of 
young pagans and Muslims, and 
with the blessing of the local mis- 
sion fathers they piped water from 
up in the hills right into the mid- 
dle of the village. There they 
erected two standpipes, from which 
the people could get pure, sanitary 
water. By means of this project 
they improved the people’s mate- 
rial conditions. They brought 
members of other religions into the 
effort with the result that there are 
now even young Muslims in the 
Young Christian Workers. And 
they showed the people, without 
any sermonizing, that as Christians 
they took seriously Our Lord’s in- 
junction that we must love our 
neighbor as ourselves. 

Whether the influence of the 
Church will increase or decline as 
the present process of political, so- 


cial and industrial change gains in 
momentum may depend to a great 
extent upon the degree to which 
her representatives, clergy and 
laity alike, identify themselves with 
what is good and laudable and 
clearly condemn what is bad. They 
must not identify themselves with 
either the old colonial powers or 
the old ruling classes. It is not 
enough for the Church today to 
preach the Gospel in the missions. 
The relevance of the Gospel mes- 
sage to the material lives of the 
people must be proven and ham- 
mered home by every possible 
means. As whole nations increas- 
ingly get caught up in the demand 
for material change and turn away 
from “traditional” faiths, they 
need more urgently than ever be- 
fore the spiritual message of the 
Gospel of Christ. 


Small Towns 


LoLA S. MorcANn 


CONCEIVED as practical not beautiful 
the small towns shout, 

the small towns sing 

their present and their ultimate meaning. 
They do not huddle 

they assault a hillside, 

attempt the taming of a river 

and stamp their boots upon a yielding plain. 
Gather the small, unfrightened towns, 
earth-rooted, sky-aspiring, 

into Your hands of mercy, Lord, 

into Your constant love. 

They are America. 
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Silent Woods 


ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


FIUSHED lie the woodlands in the night 
That like a monk or an eremite 

Find silence, sweet as wine or mead, 
Grown from a habit to a need. 


But when harsh winds blow through the trees 
The woodlands wail wild elegies 

Like one who must play unwillingly 

A role so wanting sympathy, 

He longs to end it and remain 

True to himself, his creed again. 


Crows 


DANIEL SARGENT 


| HAVE been, mornings, morning friend to the crows. 
Day after day just at the first light 

They land on my land just when the night shows 

The flag of its surrender, that’s snow-white. 


Marvelous birds, how did they ever find 

This place where a meadow nudges itself to a stream? 
For all I know they may have been flying blind, 

But here they arrived, brought by their radar-beam. 


What are they doing? Why are they up in trees? 
Why in the world do they keep walking about? 

I have a hundred questions silly as these. 
Thoughts of the crows no one can find out. 


But they and I even then hit it off, 

Sharing the dew and the dim and the do-nothing mist, 
And the mile of river smooth as a horse-trough, 

And a hush that’s like the first hush to exist. 
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Im pl osion 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


THE soul collapses when the breath 
Of cynicism sucks the light 

Into a wreath of emptiness, 

Voiding inward as the blight 

Of ciphers adds to less and less. 


O spirit, prisoned in a drum 

Of silence, prop the hollow sky 

With prayer against the sum of doubt 
Lest it crumble in mine eye 

And snuff the candle out. 


Song For Himalayan Dawn 


RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON 


Ou, pink the rhododendron grows 
O’er Ringmo, o’er Nepal 

Oh, white the peak Karyolung shows; 
O white, O white Nepal! 


O Himalayan, whited height, 
O blossomed, blooming bough, 
To see the day thou climbest night 
What light thou seeest now! 


The night fills all the chasms’ caves; 
The morn strides peak to peak. 
A Priest an Altar-vessel laves, 
Peace come upon the meek. 


Oh, pink the rhododendron grows 
O’er Ringmo, o’er Nepal. 

Oh, white the peak Karyolung shows— 
O white, O height Nepal! 
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Elsa Chaney 


Lima’s Mission 
to the Poor 


An archdiocese makes a “total” effort to change 
the social, economic and religious conditions 


of life within its borders. 


amen Rosario, lively and dark as her Spanish-Moorish fore- 
bears, rapped at the door of the community center in Lima’s 
Barriada Santoya. With her were two women helpers, the priest 
from the parish nearby and the local schoolteacher. 

“Bienvenidos,” greeted the leader of the barriada, a shy, digni- 
fied mestizo who was waiting inside. Barriada actually means sub- 
urb. In Lima today, however, the word designates the mushroom- 
ing slum district—cousins to Rio’s favelas, Santiago’s callampas, 
Bogota’s barrios. 

The five visitors entered and took in Santoya’s makeshift cen- 
ter at a glance: three dim rooms, nearly empty of furniture, all too 
small for what they had in mind. Someday, thought Sefiorita Ro- 
sario, we will build a Casa-Misidn here—a real headquarters for all 
the things we want to do. In the meantime, the open courtyard 
behind the building, boasting a crude table and a few benches, 
would serve. 
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“T think we can get started,” she 
said, giving the others an encourag- 
ing smile. 

Sefiorita Rosario’s seamed, intel- 
ligent face took on a young look as 
the practical arrangements went 
forward. Two responsible men 
were summoned and asked if they 
would be willing to make necessary 
renovations. A plan for recruiting 
helpers among the barriada’s women 
was mapped out, and in half an 
hour, Breakfast Station No. 16 was 
ready to serve 300 children each 
morning with hot milk, bread and 
U. S. Catholic Relief Service cheese. 

A small accomplishment? Sefio- 
rita Rosario is the first to say so, 
in the face of the great misery and 
poverty existing in even that one 
barriada. “Yet,” she insists em- 
phatically, “This breakfast station 
will be significant far beyond the 
numbers it serves.” 

She is right. Unlike many well- 
intentioned but often ineffective 
efforts to help the gigantic slum 
populations of Latin American 
cities, these breakfast stations are 
not isolated works, but part of a 
much broader plan of action. In- 
augurated three years ago and 
aptly called the “Misién de Lima,” 
this spiritual and social welfare pro- 
gram already is accomplishing 
much for the 300,000 who live in 
the city’s 136 barriadas. 

“The tourist’s Lima gives little 
hint of these thousands and the 
way they live,” Sefiorita Rosario 
will tell you. As director of Social 
Assistance, one of the Misidn’s 
three major departments — and a 
leader in the social apostolate for 
many years prior to the Misidén’s 


Elsa Chaney visited Lima last summer. 
She is in charge of the Latin American 
training program of the Grail movement. 
Our readers will remember her informative 
article about Fordham’s Institute of Mission 
Studies, “They Go Prepared to Foreign 
Lands” (THe CatHotic Wortp, June, 1959). 





founding — Rosario has reason to 
know the startling contrasts of her 
city. 


Downvowx, WHERE THE streets 
are swept twice a day, Lima is 
probably the cleanest city in South 
America: an elegant and gracious 
setting for magnificent baroque 
churches, gleaming white public 
buildings, modern offices and hotels, 
homes reminiscent of California’s 
Spanish - mission style. One does 
not have to stray far off the main 
avenues, however, to see the other 
Lima. On a certain hilltop just a 
ten-minute taxi ride from the 
stately Plaza de Armas, one can 
turn in two directions and see noth- 
ing but a vast, unrelieved succes- 
sion of mudbrick and scrap lumber 
shacks, hundreds and hundreds of 
ugly scars on the once beautiful 
hillsides. 

Who are these people—nearly a 
third of the city’s one million—who 
live in these slums with brave 
names like Independéncia, El Tri- 
unfo (‘‘Triumph’’), Adelante 
(“Forward”), Vista Alegre (“Hap- 
py View”)? They are families of 
ten or twelve in a single room, 
often without running water, sani- 
tion, electricity or heat. “Many are 
campesinos, country peasants who 
have flocked to Lima over the past 
ten years, seeking higher wages and 
a better life,” explained dofia Isa- 





bel, chief money-raiser for the 
Misién de Lima. She spoke to me 
at Misién headquarters, three busy 
rooms in the Archbishop’s palace 
opposite the city’s magnificent 
limestone cathedral. “Others are 
laborers — skilled and semiskilled 
workers, policemen, foremen. Some 
actually could afford better hous- 
ing—if it existed. Many are simply 
squatters, living on land which 
does not belong to them.” 

The government tries to improve 
housing conditions. Several mod- 
ern Unidades Vecinales or Neigh- 
borhood Units have been com- 
pleted or are under construction. 
One, near Lima, is a self-sufficient 
community of more than 6,000 per- 
sons, living in 1,112 bright five- 
and six-room apartments. “The 
present rent control policy, how- 
ever, discourages private investors 
from building low-cost housing,” 
dofia Isabel said. “In any event, 
the numbers are too everwhelming 
for effective relief unless all the 
people of Lima can be aroused to 
the tragedy around them.” 


‘Tnase YEARS AGO the Church came 
forward with an imaginative plan 
to help solve the problem and the 
Misién de Lima began as “an or- 
ganized force of the laity, religious 
and priests to help better condi- 
tions in the barriadas and to make 
possible a life authentically human 
and Christian.” 

Inspired by the example of two 
French Redemptorist priests, Gé- 
rard and Paul Protain, who had 
been adapting to the barriadas some 
of the methods of the Paris slums’ 
famous Abbé Pierre, Lima’s Arch- 
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bishop Juan Landazuri Ricketts, 
O.F.M., founded the Misién with a 
group of energetic lay and clerical 
collaborators. “Not only must we 
offer these people eternal happiness 
in heaven,” the Archbishop said, 
“but the possibility of attaining it 
through a decent life on earth.” 

The Misién de Lima grows out 
of a general social awakening in 
Peru today. More and more Cath- 
olics of the upper and middle class- 
es are facing the problems of the 
poverty-stricken workers. In Peru, 
the dirigentes, or privileged classes, 
who own the land and control the 
wealth, number only about .05% 
of the population. The empleados, 
or white collar workers, make up 
perhaps 13%—a small, yet vigor- 
ous and growing middle class. All 
the rest of the country’s ten million 
people are Indian or mestizo arti- 
sans, workers and peasants, most 
owning no land or property. The 
wage scale goes from 50 cents a day 
for fishermen and agricultural 
workers to $1.50 for a man employ- 
ed in the small petroleum industry. 
The national average yearly wage 
is about $100. 

But there are signs of a social 
awakening. In 1958, the thirty- 
two members of the Peruvian hier- 
archy issued a strongly worded 
pastoral on the country’s social 
problems, emphasizing the right of 
workers to a just wage. Last Au- 
gust, the first Peruvian Social Week 
in Lima drew 400 delegates from 
all parts of the country, and 1,400 
Limefios came each evening during 
the week to hear lay and clerical 
leaders talk on such subjects as 
the need for a new relationship be- 
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tween the patrén and his workers, 
the Church’s teaching on the right 
of the worker to form trade unions 
and to receive a just wage, the de- 
velopment of co-operatives, and lay 
action in economic life, agrarian re- 
form, cultural and family life and 
civic affairs. 

This widespread awakening to 
social responsibility means that 
the methods and approach of the 
Misién de Lima are vastly different 
from the private, individual charity 
which the well-to-do always have 
extended the poor. “In Peru, we 
always have exercised charity,” 
Sefiorita Rosario explained. “But 
now charity is being united to a 
sense of social justice.” 


As ALREADY INDICATED, the Misidén 


de Lima is a total effort of the arch- 
diocese, an attempt to co-ordinate 
all available resources and person- 
nel for work in the barriadas. 
Everyone — every priest with pas- 
toral responsibilities in the slums, 
every Catholic Action militant, 
every sefiora who wants to do good, 
even the greenest volunteer from 
the fashionable girls’ school—works 
together through one centralized 
agency, under the active direction 
of Lima’s dynamic auxiliary bishop, 
José Dammert Bellido, who as a 
young layman was president of 
Young Men’s Catholic Action in 
Peru. 

Thus forces are unified and co- 
ordinated, duplication of “free- 
lancing” is avoided, and individual 
workers are assigned strategically 
so the small numbers can be used 
to the full. (Just how many talents 
the Misiédn can put to work is in- 


dicated on the chart on page 237 
in a translation of a Misidn de 
Lima “recruiting” brochure.) 

The Misién has a long - range 
plan. Many groups in Latin Amer- 
ica are engaged exclusively in such 
stopgap tasks as parceling out food 
baskets to the poor and running 
small medical clinics. The Misidn, 
while sponsoring many necessary 
short - term projects, also works 
toward more lasting goals. It agi- 
tates for government funds to buy 
land on which squatters may later 
build permanent homes. It super- 
vises the building of a parish church 
and a Casa-Misién in each bar- 
riada, the latter designed to house 
social and medical programs, cate- 
chetical and adult-education class- 
es and other services which the 
Mision offers. It is working toward 
the building of a Gran Hogar or 
hospice to provide temporary emer- 
gency housing, and a House of Pro- 
tection for young women from the 
slums. 

The Misidn also seeks to work in 
close collaboration with the gov- 
ernment, never in competition with 
it. For example, wherever the gov- 
ernment Office of Technical Assist- 
ance to the Barriadas has organ- 
ized an effective social assistance 
program, the Misidén concentrates 
on the spiritual problems. Doctors 
and nurses of the government pub- 
lic health service staff some Misién 
clinics. 

“Peru has one of the best records 
in Latin America on mutual respect 
and co-operation between church 
and state,” said the Rev. Rafael 
Hooij, the lanky, genial Dutch Re- 
demptorist who currently is the 





Barriada Santoya, one of the many slum 


Lima. Living conditions in such barriadas 


Mision’s executive director (and 
also vice-provincial of the Redemp- 
torists in Peru). “The Misidn tries 
tactfully to build on this spirit of 
church and civil authorities work- 
ing together for the common good.” 

Finally, the Misidn de Lima gives 
its cooperadores—its collaborators 
—a distinctive orientation. “We do 
not go out to the poor in the spirit 
of the patrén giving alms,” asserted 
Sefiorita Rosario, who has an un- 
bounded confidence in the people 
of the barriadas. “The idea under- 
lying all our activities is to help 
the people help themselves.” 


W nar HAS THE Misidn accom- 
plished and how successful has it 
been in attracting active volun- 
teers? “Of course the Misidn does 
not function so beautifully in fact 
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districts on the hillsides surrounding 


inspired founding of Mision de Lima. 


as it does on paper,” says Father 
Hooij. “There’s no denying, 
though, that we’ve made a start. 
Today we're actively working in 
twenty-six barriadas.” 

Another Mision official estimated 
that about 1,300 people are in- 
volved in one or more of the Mis- 
i6n’s different projects: the Equipo 
Sacerdotal, or priests’ team; the 
three social welfare departments: 
Social Assistance, Technical Assist- 
ance and Education; and adminis- 
trative tasks such as money-rais- 
ing, publicity, record-keeping or 
secretarial work, carried on at the 
headquarters in the Archbishop’s 
palace. 

Very few of these 1,300 coopera- 
dores, however, work on a full-time 
basis. The majority give only a few 
hours a week. Father Hooij pointed 
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Father Hooij, 
director of 
Mision, talks 
to students. 


Dolores E. Brien, who accompanied the 
author to Latin America, chats with Little 
Sisters of Jesus of Charles de Foucauld and 
other residents of Barriada San Cosme. 


to this lack of full-time personnel 
as the greatest difficulty facing 
the Misidn. “Nowhere is the short- 
age more acute than in the priests’ 
team,” he said. “We’re a motley 
group that includes three Peruvian 
diocesan clergy, seven Irish Colum- 


bans, three Redemptorists, two 
Belgian secular priests, plus a 
Jesuit, a priest of the Sacred Heart, 
a Maryknoller and a Salesian.” 
And he added ruefully: “Not all 
of even this small group can work 
full-time in the barriadas. Many 
have other responsibilities.” This 
fact is not so surprising when 
judged alongside the total number 
of priests in Peru: one source gives 
an estimate of only one priest for 
every 6,000 people. (In the United 
States the ratio is one priest for 
every 750 faithful.) 





Few workers, moreover, particu- 
larly in the Social Assistance and 
Education Departments, have 
formal training for their tasks; 
there are as yet few professional 
social workers or nurses in Latin 
America. In one field, however, 
Peru is ahead of the United States: 
the Misiédn de Lima has the co- 
operation of seventeen full - time 
educadoras familiares, or licensed 
family educators, young women 
who have been equipped in a unique 
two-year course to assist families 
spiritually and materially. These 
young women operate seven 
“mothers’ centers” in the barria- 
das, where they teach practical 
courses in cooking, sewing, child- 
care and small home industries. 
The lack of adequate preparation 
is compensated partially by cur- 
sillos, or short courses, in commu- 
nity development and organization, 
social assistance and adult educa- 
tion, given by experts. 


ie SPITE OF difficulties, the work 
of the Misién goes forward. A typi- 
cal illustration of how the different 
departments work together is the 
story of Villa Maria, the barriada 
of Padre Gérard Protain, whose 
work provided the original impetus 


toward the Misidn’s start. After 
the barriada’s inhabitants agreed 
to invite Misidn help (the Misién 
never goes into a district without 
the consent of the people), a com- 
mittee of women from the Misién 
began meeting with the local coun- 
cil (made up, in most barriadas, 
of the priest assigned to that dis- 
trict, the directors of any organi- 
zations already working there, and 
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the natural leaders from among the 
people who are drawn in and who 
take an active part from the be- 
ginning). 

The people wanted a center to 
house a clinic, a chapel and a social 
and recreational area. Plans were 
drawn up for this first Casa-Misién 
by the Technical Assistance De- 
partment. Composed of architects 
and engineers, this group plans and 
oversees the building of a Misién 
de Lima headquarters in each bar- 
riada where no other building can 
be adapted to Misidn use. The de- 
partment also carries on a housing 
education program and_ supplies 
the people with plans for their own 
homes when they are ready to 
build. 

With the enthusiastic help of the 
barriada’s people, the Casa-Misién 
was completed in less than three 
months. Many worked without 
pay, and thus the center cost the 
Misién only 27,000 soles — about 
$1,000. Very simply constructed, 
Villa Maria’s Casa has a chapel, 
meeting room, small medical clinic, 
a room which doubles as a coopera- 
tiva dealing in clothes and food 
and as a Mothers’ Club, a recrea- 
tion room for men and boys and a 
small office for the priest. 

“When each Casa-Misién is com- 
pleted, or another headquarters 
found,” Father Hooij explained, 
“the Social Assistance and Educa- 
tion groups step in.” Family edu- 
cators run courses for mothers. 
There are craft programs for the 
children, recreational projects for 
all ages to occupy free hours, small 
libraries, catechism classes, lessons 
in reading and writing and good 
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And, 
couragement and his prayers for this difficult task, for at every step we en- 
counter still the hard-hearted persons who do not listen to the cries of those 
who suffer. 


(Translation of a Misién pamphlet) 


What you can do in the Misién de Lima to provide a 
worthy home for those who don’t have one 


You can be a social visitor or helper. 

If you are a teacher or professor, open the eyes of students, in- 
terest them in the problems, make them see how ‘heir nei bors and 
fellow students are living. 

If you are a lawyer or law clerk, look for the humane and distinter- 
ested solution in conflicts between proprietors and tenants. 


) If you are a doctor, there’s a place for you in our dispensaries. 


If you are an architect, engineer, builder, you could lend your assist- 
ance in our housing department. 

Women, young ladies—even girls—can help by lending their talents 
in the clothing and sewing sections. 

If you have organizational talents, we will give you a position in our 
central headquarters. 

If you write or draw, our advertising section needs you. 

If you are a reporter or lecturer, don’t forget that you contribute to 
the formation of public opinion. Speak out from time to time about 
the problems of housing and misery. 

If you are an educator, you can also teach a course in our schools. 
If you are a laborer, your handiwork in free time would be invaluable 
to us. 

If you have capital, provide us with an interest-free loan on a long- 
term basis. 

If you own some useful land, lease it at an honest price to a neigh- 
borhood co-operative of the type that is being organized in order to 
construct homes for the members. 

If you own a hardware store, a paint or carpentry shop, remember 
that sometimes a few kilos of paint, a few rolls of paper and a few 
boards are all that are needed to make a house livable. 

If you are sick or crippled, enlist in our ranks; we need your resigna- 
tion to pain in order that God may bless our work. 
Druggists—samples which are not used. 

Merchants—articles that cannot be sold. 

Farmers—a handful of vegetables or fruits. 

Monetarily—you may subscribe a monthly or yearly quota, or give 
the Misidn de Lima a percentage of your income. 


in addition, everyone can offer the Misiédn de Lima his word of en- 











citizenship, films for education and 
recreation (as well as the medical 
and social assistance programs al- 
ready mentioned)—planned always 
according to the “felt needs” point- 
ed out by the local council. 


How DOES THE Mision finance its 
activities? It enrolls several thou- 
sand associates who pledge at least 
ten soles per month. The chief 
money-raisers, however, are a men’s 
committee which solicits funds 
from large institutions and busi- 
nesses (some local theaters, for ex- 
ample, donate their profits on cer- 
tain days), and a committee of en- 
terprising women. 

“IT think we women are more 
public spirited, perhaps, than the 
men,” dofia Isabel, the head finan- 
cier of the women’s group, confided. 
Educated in Europe, dofia Isabel 
is, to her fingertips, a Limean aris- 
tocrat. Yet she scorns no approach 
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that promises cash for the Misién 
treasury, and grinned as she dis- 
closed her most successful money- 
raising project: a corps of women 
who collect and sell old bottles, and 
who have already netted thousands 
of soles for Misién work. 

All Mision leaders stress, in spite 
of what has been accomplished, 
that the work is still in its forma- 
tive stage. In fact, its most valu- 
able achievement, Father Hooij 
believes, has not been in the realm 
of social relief—as yet. 

“What the Misidn has done until 
now is small,” he says. “But it has 
had one great success: it has awak- 
ened many people of our upper and 
middle classes—especially the 
young people—to their duties and 
responsibilities toward the poor. 
Now they are aroused and there is 
a possibility that they will go for- 
ward in a new spirit to work for 
social justice.” 


Flight By Dark 


DEBORAH WEBSTER 


ryy 

THE city fror the plane at night 
Trembles in phosphorescent light 
Like those nocturnal lamps that keep 
The seabed, miles of fathoms deep. 


In all the patterns of the seas, 
Stars, petals and anemones, 

I see it sprawled and spangled there, 
Down at the bottom of the air. 





J. Edgar Bruns 


Our Changing Image 
of the Church 


The writings of Yves Congar, O.P., are responsible 
for a new and different concept of the Church— 
which necessitates a re-evaluation of the role 

of the laity and a rethinking of the “mission” 


of the Church to our contemporary world. 


Tes FALL OF the Bastille on July 14, 1789 symbolically ushered 
in a new era which had long been germinating. The feudalism of 
the ancien régime was moribund and only the most obtuse failed 
to realize the fact. We have been alerted to the beginning of an- 
other new age by the literally more explosive detonation of the 
atomic bomb over Hiroshima in 1945. Being the children, as it 
were, of a period of transition similar to that of the French Revo- 
lution, we can enter into the intellectual and emotional conflicts 
of eighteenth-century man and readily understand and appreciate 
his state of mind. 

We too are faced with a future of insecurity and drastic change. 
Those who lived through the Reign of Terror into the nineteenth 
century witnessed not merely the superficial transitions from 
coach-and-four to steam engine, from minuet to waltz, from lace 
and powdered wig to studied simplicity of dress, but a profound 
and far-reaching transformation of society itself. The French 
Revolution had been foreseen and fostered by a group of French 
secularist intellectuals: Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert. 
They, rather than Robespierre, Danton or Napoleon, were the 
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molders of change. By attacking, 
with the weapons of rationalism and 
merciless satire, the principles upon 
which the established order then 
existed, these men discredited a so- 
cial and economic structure which 
was doomed, in any event, by the 


Industrial Revolution soon to fol- 


low. 


The Church, as part of the estab- 
lished order singled out for scorn 
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In contrast to the secular intellectuals 
who fostered the French Revolution, in this 
revolutionary age a group of French intel- 
lectuals is exerting a strong influence with- 
in the Church. Outstanding among them is 
Yves Congar, the Dominican theologian, 
who is helping to demonstrate to modern 
scholars the vitality latent in the society 
they thought was dying of intellectual 
anemia and moral sclerosis. Father J. Edgar 
Bruns, §.T.D., $.S.L., teaches Scripture and 
Theology in the graduate school of St. 
John’s University in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


end ridicule, suffered much in the 
storm that ensued, but in the long 
run the loss of material privileges is seen to have been the proverbial blessing 
in disguise, enabling religion to meet the challenges of a new age untram- 


meled by ties to a political system that could no longer rely on popular 
support. 





It must be a matter of some comfort to those who favor a cyclic view 
of history that another group of French intellectuals is having a tremendous 
influence on the fortunes of the Church as we pass through the tumultuous 
and often bewildering phases of a new revolution. These Frenchmen, how- 
ever, have ironically reversed the roles played by their predecessors of two 
centuries ago. Where the efforts of the Encyclopedists of pre-Revolutionary 
France were bent on destroying the Church, the erudition of these men 
has been directed toward a revitalizing of Christian life in preparation for 
a hazardous future. In only two respects do they resemble the earlier 


group: in their brilliance and in their prophetic awareness of the imminence 
of change. 


Tees M. Concar, O.P., whose name belongs in this contemporary list of 
advocates of Christianity, has established himself as probably the leading 
ecclesiologist in the Church today. Pére Congar has been professor of 
theology at Saulchoir, France, for the past thirty years, specializing in a 
study of the Church and all questions and problems relating to it. He does 
not tire of pointing out that Ecclesiology, as we know it, represents a very 
narrow, apologetically inspired aspect of the Church dating from the dis- 
putes of the sixteenth century. 

In order to see and understand the significance of the Church in a world 
far removed from the theological debates of the Reformation, we must, 
Congar states, stress its organic character. For the past four centuries 
studies of the Church consisted “principally, sometimes almost exclusively” 
in “a defense and affirmation of the reality of the Church as machinery 
of hierarchical mediation, of the powers and primacy of the Roman See, 
in a word, a ‘hierarchology.’” On the other hand, the two terms between 
which that mediation comes, the Holy Spirit on one side, the faithful 
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people or the religious subject on the other, were largely neglected. In 
fact, attempts to present the Church as “a body alive and energizing 
throughout, were passed over in silence; if not suspected of being ‘not 
really Catholic.’” But in this age in which the concept of “one world” has 
become a psychological as well as a geographical fact, the need to emphasize 
the corporate, rather than the hierarchical, aspect of the Church, and to 
comprehend its powers of growth, assimilation and reform, is only too 
evident. 

In order to reorientate Catholic thinking about the Church effectively 
it is essential that the laity be made fully conscious of its positive dignity 
and of its duty—as well as of its right—to participate actively in the build- 
ing up of the Body of Christ. Heretofore lay people in the Church have been, 
for all practical purposes, “an amorphous, passive and uniform ‘mass’” and 
it is in this light that they have come to think of themselves. “From the 
point of view of conscience the laity, accustomed practically to reducing all 
virtues to obedience (and all sins to those of the flesh), often lived by proxy; 
in things where their clergy did not authoritatively decide their duty, they 
most often did nothing.” Pére Congar makes this statement in his explora- 
tory but profound work entitled Lay People in the Church (Newman Press, 
1957). 

Far from confining himself to a study of the layman’s participation in 
the “sacramental” priesthood through the characters imprinted at Baptism 
and Confirmation, Congar describes the Christian priesthood in terms of 
the data furnished by the New Testament: “If we turn to the gospels. . . 
we find we have to include something else in the proper work of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, a matter of charity and mercy.” Jesus, in fact, appears to 
have “substituted the exercise of mercy for the old worship and its sacrifices,” 
so that “an adequate definition of Christian priesthood must go beyond an 
exclusive reference to the power of consecrating the eucharist,” and it is in 
this sense especially that the laity are indeed “a chosen race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation” (I Pet. 2:9; cf. also Apoc. 1:5-6; 5:9-10; 20:6). 

So considered, the opportunities and responsibilities of members of the 
laity relative to their state in life assume new meaning and importance: 


The responsible adult can and should assume his proper place in his own milieu, in 
work, in history, in the state and in the Church. . . . Such obligations need not be 
sublime, or ambitious or global; but they should be realistic, consonant with self-knowl- 
edge and the actual state of his world and his Church. . . . The essential is not to have 
received an exceptionally high calling, but to correspond with the one you really have. 


In this era of increasing leisure, facile reproduction and visual communica- 
tion, few areas have the importance possessed by cultural and symbolical 
expression. This is a particular field (one of many covered by Pére Congar) 
which the Catholic layman must reconquer: 


The great eras for faith have been those in which the Church was able to illumine 
her teaching by means of authentic creations of poetry, art and culture; other eras, 
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such as the eighteenth century, though rich in interior life, have been without this 
irradiation, for want of talent and initiative. This mediation through art is for the 
most part a lay people’s business. . . . It is one of the forms of their consecration and, 
when art is directly in the service of sacred things, a certain exertion of spiritual priest- 
hood . . . a teaching activity whose bearing is truly religious and, in some circumstances, 
apost lic. 


The word “initiative” in the foregoing quotation should be emphasized 
because it might well be selected as Congar’s favorite rallying cry for the 
laity. Time and again he exhorts the layman to accept responsibility, to 
take a stand, “to uphold one’s convictions in one’s own life and to main- 
tain them in the face of things, however murky or difficult they may be.” 
The alternative to initiative is infantilism: 


Those who always have a habit of asking for answers and directions ready-made, who 
are always afraid of taking an initiative on their own, run the risk of becoming infan- 
tile, poor spirited, ineffectual and at last of drawing back altogether from any new 
undertaking that requires decision and wholeheartedness. . . . There is much that 
needs doing to cure any lay people of their mania for looking for directions that dis- 
pense them from thinking out their own problems, and to dissuade the clergy from 
heir habit of deciding and prescribing for everything. 


Elsewhere Pére Congar exclaims: “What a terrible danger to live child- 
ishly, never to outgrow a magical conception of God and the sacraments!” 
Those are words deserving of frequent and detailed homiletic develop- 
ment in every pulpit. The true adult, by contrast, is justifiably repelled 
by an “oversimplification of religion,” for it is only “the uncritical” who 
allow “appearances to pass for reality, the childish for the virile.” 


I nernessve AND CONVICTION presuppose, of course, both native intelligence 
and proper formation. Authentic Christian formation, however, is not 
“consistent with an attitude of all-round acceptance.” The man of judg- 
ment and education necessarily develops a faculty of criticism; not the 
negative impatience symptomatic of adolescence, but a mature ability to 
evaluate, to distinguish, to enunciate and, when necessary, to denounce. 

In his Vraie et Fausse Réforms dans l’Eglise Pére Congar shows how 
criticism of this sort has always helped the Church to reform herself. 
Churchmen and ecclesiastical matters were frequently the object of severe 
denunciation during the Middle Ages and yet “neither disaffection nor re- 
nunciation of the Faith” resulted. In the Ages of Faith men realized what 
Congar establishes as a maxim: “Authority may have its faults, but it can 
never be fundamentally at fault; we may rightly have reasons against it, 
but we are never right to go against it.”” When this principle was rejected 
by the Reformation—and inasmuch as it has been continually rejected ever 
since by a succession of false ideologies which have pursued the Church 
down to the present day—the free-swinging blows of those within the Church 
have naturally, and at times necessarily, been both less welcome and less 
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recurrent. But criticism as such, the objective appraisal and exposure of 
sham, cant and obscurantism, is a healthy thing and, to a greater or lesser 
degree, always needed. 

Congar points out, for instance, that “in our days the outward forms of 
the Church seem, to many people, to cut them off not only from the Gospel 
and God but also from the very mystery of God. The Christian world forms 
a screen in front of Christianity.” 

How is this formalism, which has given rise to that conventional phrase- 
ology of so many of the clergy which Congar devastatingly describes as 
“the language of no one who genuinely and personally thinks what he is 
saying’—how is it to be eliminated if it is not frankly recognized for the 
paralysis that it really is? Congar speaks out strongly against those “who 
see in tradition and fidelity to it scarcely anything except the static 
aspect” and it is probably correct to see in this his view of the role of 
criticism in the Church today. 

In The Mystery of the Church (Helicon Press, 1960) Pére Congar 
appeals for a more dynamic view of Tradition, taking the word in its most 
theological sense: 


Cannot the idea be taken in an acceptable and profoundly Catholic sense that divine 
Revelation, objectively definitive and concluded, comes to be developed subjectively, 
that is, in this way, the Church, far from having to turn its gaze exclusively to the 
past and to the documents of the past, is also open to the present and the future, con- 
stantly developing without the least loss of continuity or of its unity through the ages? 


When St. John, he continues, “says in regard to Christ’s words about 
the destruction of the temple, that the disciples remembered them and 
understood them after His resurrection (John 2:22)” is he not giving the 
first example of what is suggested? “Revelation had been given, but the 
Church came to an understanding of its pronouncements only in the light 
of the event and through the action of the Holy Spirit, the source of Tra- 
dition, which is at one and the same time, conservation and progress.” 
With all the courage he is so intent upon instilling in others, Pére Congar 
does not hesitate to state that, in his view, “the Church has still much to 
learn and to reveal about herself by growing organically through the 
assimilation of all the marvelous wealth and variety of human values she 
has not yet incorporated.” Daring as this may sound to some, there is no 
conflict here with accepted teaching. No theologian, Congar points out, 
would or could deny that even “de fide definitions . . . do not necessarily 
exhaust the whole truth and may well leave room for further clarification.” 
It is by “events” that the Church is “brought to self-consciousness,” i.e., 
to an awareness of the fuller and deeper meaning of her own beliefs. 


Press CONGAR APPROACHES the missionary activity of the Church with the 
same breadth of vision. If the word of God is to be preached in “the world 
of today with its problems, its complexities, its immense ramifications in 
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the matter of classes and races and all those new spheres constantly being 
opened up to the mind with bewildering rapidity,” then the Catholic of 
today must develop 


in obedience to the Spirit of communion, the ability to adapt oneself to others, by be- 
coming aware of, and mastering, our possessiveness, personal predilections, obstinacy 
and that attachment to our own opinions that makes impossible any understanding 
of others or communication with them. We have to become persons “in communion,” 
and that by a deepening of our spiritual awareness, quite a different thing from mere 
pliability. 


After Nine Hundred Years, recently published in English (Fordham 
University Press, 1959), exemplifies, historically, in the sad story of the 
schism between East and West, the sterility of any other course. As Congar 
says therein, “there will be no reunion without long, patient, intelligent and 
loving renewal of contact.” This formula applies to any missionary en- 
deavor, whether it be carried out by the Church as a body, by a group or 
society within it, or by a single individual, priest or layman. Yet how many 
of us can claim, in all honesty, that our contacts with non-Catholics have 
been characterized by all or even by any of these qualities? If we are to 
think and act ecumenically in the spirit of our present Holy Father, we 
must reject “the attitudes of estrangement” and “the results of many 
centuries of alienation.” 

The image of the Catholic Church dear to the hearts and purposes of 
its enemies depicts a ruthlessly authoritarian society rigidly controlling 
the thought, speech and actions of its members. Intransigent, hieratic, 
and monolithic, this vast organism is dying slowly, but surely, they say, 
of intellectual anemia and moral sclerosis. Unwilling to accept remedial 
treatment out of a false confidence in its own vital and recuperative 
powers, it can only shrink and fade in the swiftly moving and rapidly 
changing pace of life inaugurated by the atomic age. The views of Pére 
Congar summarized here, representing as they do a whole current of 
thought in the best traditions of the Church, demonstrate, surely, how 
utterly erroneous this image is and, on the contrary, how disposed the 
Church is to permit discussion, constructive reappraisal, self-examination, 
and the acceptance of truth from any source. This is her response to the 
challenge of an unknown tomorrow in a pluralistic world. 





KEVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


NO LITTLE THING 

by Elizabeth Ann Cooper 

Doubleday. $3.95 
“It wasn’t as a woman,” Father Mundy 
reflected, “that he thought of her.” For 
him, Laura Dunne (at the stage when she 
was only a young nightclub singer whose 
suicide he had prevented) was “an in- 
carnation of the sickness which was de- 
forming the earth, disfiguring God's 
image and likeness.” Later, when he re- 
turned to his priesthood after having 
abandoned it for marriage with Laura, 
Father Mundy would know that the sick- 
ness had always been in himself. Neither 
he nor Laura was to be fully aware of, 
nor perhaps fully responsible for, the 
stages which brought them together. 
“Pulling me out of there that night, not 
letting me die, it somehow made part of 
you part of me,” Laura says. 

Father Mundy had repented and put 
out of his life the remembrance of their 
one evening of intimacy. Then Laura 
telephoned urgently; and in their subse- 
quent conversation he discovered she was 
going to have his child. When next we 
see Michael and Laura, they are with 
their daughter, nearly five, in the South- 
west. They go to a place where Michael’s 
uncle, Leo March, a bitter apostate, pre- 
sides over a small art colony. One night 
while driving in the mountains, Michael 
comes upon an overturned automobile 
and a dying girl. He hears her confes- 
sion; and it is this second presence at a 
scene of near-death which sets in motion 
the events leading to his return to the 
priesthood. 

In this book, which won the Doubleday 
Catholic fiction contest, Miss Cooper has 
taken a difficult theme and set of circum- 
stances and acquitted herself well. Her 
handling of the inherent difficulties of 
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her subject is always in good taste; her 
sense of construction is masterly. Father 
Mundy never comes clearly into focus, 
however, and there are two Lauras: the 
commonplace, inarticulate singer of the 
first part of the book, and the suddenly 
sensitive and understanding Laura of the 
ending. 

As for craftsmanship, the achievement 
here is comparable to that of Mr. West 
in The Devil’s Advocate; facile compari- 
sons with Mauriac or Graham Greene 
would be absurd. This is good literary 
carpentry, but beyond carpentry are cabi- 
net-making and, most certainly, art. 


THE CHRISTENING PARTY 

by Francis Steegmuller 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
The Christening Party is an elaborate 
exercise in total recall involving sophisti- 
cation in form along with some pretty un- 
sophisticated melodrama. Told by a nar- 
rator who was seven years old at the time 
of the christening of his baby sister, the 
story moves back and forth in time, often 
confusingly. 

The central event is certainly one 
which would be bound to create tantrums 
and confusion for it brings together peo- 
ple who are united only by a tangled fam- 
ily relationship. The Winklers and Bau- 
meisters are German Catholics who have 
been content with a working class station, 
whereas the Dugans made a family com- 
pact aboard the “death ship” on which 
they immigrated from Ireland: the girls 
would work in factories so that the boys 
could be educated for the professions. 
Thus the Dugans have both a bishop and 
a judge of probate at the christening of 
Mary Dugan Winkler. 

Mr. Steegmuller weaves his slight tale 
of social snobbery (the time is 1906 and 
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the place is Connecticut) with impish 
glee. The great uncle, who is Bishop Du- 
gan, is sympathetically portrayed as the 
narrator views him first from the small 
boy’s perspective and later from the per- 
spective of the man who is remembering 
it all. “Judgy” is less sympathetic as a 
character but he is the necessary focus 
for the unease between the two incom- 
patible branches of the family. The au- 
thor makes rather too much of the boy’s 
misunderstanding when he discovers his 
mother breast-feeding the infant. It is 
too slender and slightly unpleasant as a 
thread for the story of a day’s events 
which symbolize the past of two families 
and two cultures. Still, there are many 
fine nostalgic touches of a time irrevoc- 
ably gone to recommend this book as a 
novel which uses a segment of the Cath- 
olic past amusingly and not without in- 
sight. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA 
by Maurice Zermatten 
Doubleday. $3.95 
The perennial struggle between good and 


evil is powerfully set forth in this story 
of the confrontation of a village priest 
and a village storekeeper. The priest of 
Flaches, Seraphin Clivaz, is a small, 
timid man given to self-doubt and inade- 
quate to the physical burden of tilling the 
fields for his support. The village of 
Flaches is hostile; few attend church and 
even those do so furtively. The source of 
growing infection, Jacques Tinembart 
presides over his store, tavern and house- 
hold. The latter includes his invalid wife, 
his mistress and his illegitimate children. 
Jacques, a big, hairy-armed fellow, is im- 
pervious to moral force. “Illegal entry!” 
he bellows when Father Clivaz slips by 
him to visit the bedridden Madame Tin- 
embart. 

Even worse than the open scandal of 
his own life is Jacques’ slimy and insolent 
promotion of suspicion toward others. He 
tries to cover everyone, the priest most of 
all, with his slime. Father Clivaz strug- 
gles mightily for the soul of Jacques and 
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for the soul of the village. “I am the 
representative of charity among you but 
also of justice.” 

A climax is reached when Jacques 
sends a crippled girl to conduct Father 
Clivaz over the mountains on a pretended 
sick call. Jacques apparently intends to 
kill the priest but in his clumsiness he 
kills the girl instead. Typically cynical, 
he seals the priest’s lips by confessing the 
crime. Then suffering really begins for 
the priest of Flaches, a maligned man at 
last seen as one who “stayed clean in the 
midst of the dirty water.” The ending is 
compelling and ironic. Its quiet realism 
is perhaps the most moving part of all. 
Without question, The Fountain of Are- 
thusa is Catholic fiction at a very high 
level of artistry and insight. 


SAINT PATRICK’S BATTALION 

by Carl Krueger 

Dutton. $3.95 
This novel is based upon a forgotten as- 
pect of the war between the United States 
and Mexico. There was, as part of the 
American Army, a battalion of Irishmen 
not long away from their native country 
and not yet citizens of the United States. 
Valiant fighting men, they were nonethe- 
less scorned as “potato heads” and treat- 
ed with extreme brutality. The result was 
a widespread defection to the Mexican 
side. The Irish saw in Mexico, because 
of the common bonds of religion and the 
fact of invasion, “Ireland all over again.” 

Mr. Kreuger makes the battalion of 
Irishmen, traitors in American eyes, the 
center of his story. His hero is a giant 
of an Irishman, Michael Fitzgerald, right- 
ful Earl of Desmond and descendant of 
the great Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Mich- 
ael becomes a private in the American 
Army after he has been robbed of his 
estates and hounded out of Ireland by 
the English. In Mexico he fights valiantly 
and for a time opposes the defection of 
his countrymen to the enemy. In a skir- 
mish Michael is captured and his wounds 
are tended by Raquel, daughter of Don 
Esteban, leader of a band of Mexican ir- 
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regulars. You can guess the rest. 

Many readers will not feel that the 
book’s relish for scenes of rape and pil- 
lage quite make palatable the excursion 
into an interesting, forgotten byway of 
history. 


THE STRANGE ONE 

by Fred Bodsworth 

Dodd, Mead. $4.95 
The real protagonist and most convinc- 
ing character of this novel of racial ten- 
sions is a bird, a goose. Mr. Bodsworth 
writes of the wild barnacle goose, native 
of the Hebrides island of Barra, both 
realistically and symbolically. When it 
comes to realism, only Liam O’Flaherty 
writes better of birds than does the pres- 
ent author, who, without “humanizing” 
his barnacle goose, makes the reader 
identify himself with the bird in the 
freedom of flight and moments of dan- 
ger. 

As for the symbolism, it is perhaps a 
bit forced occasionally. The goose sym- 
bolizes, at one time or another, Mary 
Campbell Macdonald, schoolteacher, mar- 
ried to an illiterate sailor who farms a 
croft on Barra; Rory Macdonald, their 
son, a former sailor who is a biology 
student at the University of Toronto; 
and Kanina Beaverskin, an Indian of 
northern Canada who has been trained 
and educated in the white man’s way 
but can find no acceptance. For Kanina 
especially, Man-tay-o, “the strange one,” 
is a symbol as she alternately tries to 
teach school and live the life of the white 
people and then return to the Stone Age 
existence of her own people. 

Rory, too, sees the bird which, as the 
scientist, he tracks and bands with a 
yellow plastic marker as a symbol of 
himself, particularly of the attitude he 
should take toward Kanina, whom he 
loves and with whom he has a liason. 
In fact, his final attitude toward Kanina 
is determined by the barnacle goose’s 
relationship toward the Canada goose 
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which becomes his mate. If Barnacle 
goose returns from Barra to his mate in 
Canada, then there is hope for a marriage 
between Rory and Kanina! Frankly, the 
love story is forced and is the weakest 
part of this book. The scenes of Kanina 
with her parents are stirring and com- 
pelling, and all those in which the barna- 
cle goose is the hero are superb. 


MORNING AT JALNA 

by Mazo de la Roche 

Little, Brown. $4.00 
This novel, the sixteenth “Jalna” book, 
is second in point of time in the saga 
Miss de la Roche has been spinning of 
the gracious years of a patrician family 
settled in Canada. Philip and Adeline 
Whiteoak, the grand progenitors of char- 
acters in the later volumes, are young 
parents of a vigorous brood. 

With the arrival of Curtis Sinclair and 
his wife Lucy, attended by slaves from 
their home in the South, come problems 
and dangers. Mr. Sinclair asks and is 
granted permission to use the estate of 
Jalna as a center for Confederate in- 
trigue, involving armed attacks on the 
North mounted from a Canadian base. 
But the Whiteoaks have neighbors who 
are not at all patrician, who are in fact 
abolitionist in their sympathies, and the 
issue is joined. 

Perhaps the activities of the children 
provide the book’s greatest point of in- 
terest. They run away from home in the 
grand, romantic manner, by sailboat. 

The author’s admirers will have noth- 
ing to complain of in this smooth, snug 
tale of people of charm and engaging en- 
terprise. Newcomers to the Jalna saga 
may be slightly put off by the slight com- 
placency, the family smugness in the tone 
of the book; but that self-satisfied air 
which comes from the activities of people 
who know and admire one another ac- 
counts in large part for the hold which 
the Jalna books continue to have upon 
many thousands of readers. 





THE LABYRINTHINE WAYS 
OF GRAHAM GREENE 

by Francis L. Kunkel 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Graham Greene has continued to baffle 
and disturb many of his readers, Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic. This study by 
Dr. Kunkel of St. John’s College will 
probably not end the Greene controver- 
sies, but it should be welcomed as a bal- 
anced, perceptive and lucid exploration 
of his works. 

The emphasis, as Dr. Kunkel makes 
clear at the outset, is on the relation- 
ships between characters and themes, 
“the most important aspect of his work 
as well as the most misunderstood.” He 
is very careful to insist on the fullness of 
human character that is Greene’s focus, 
thus avoiding the error of treating Greene 
as primarily a “novelist of ideas”; but 
ideas, as well as obsessive themes and 
images, are also central to Greene’s work 
and Dr. Kunkel does full justice to these. 
“In the Catholic novels, worlds collide: 
the world that ignores Christ with the one 
in which invisible realities are the su- 
preme ones; the world that denies any 
efficacy to human suffering with the one 
that envisions suffering as the desidera- 
tum for beatification.. ..” He defends 
Greene’s treatment of human nature 
against some of the more obtuse critics; 
he correctly points to the stress on God’s 
mercy and grace in Greene’s vision of the 
world; but he finds Greene “half-Mani- 
chaean” and almost Jansenist in certain 
aspects of that vision, especially in the 
implication that “some characters are 
forever outside the pale of grace.” 

I am less convinced than Dr. Kunkel 
by Greene’s statement in a letter that he 
“would never regard the body as revolt- 
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his imagination envisions sexual passion 
as, in Dr. Kunkel’s own words, “vulgar, 
naive, guilt-ridden, tedious, lugubrious, 
or compulsive, but never very attractive.” 

I find Dr. Kunkel especially good on 
the relationship of the early novels and 
the “entertainments” to Greene’s major 
works, on Greene’s indebtedness to Con- 
rad and Dostoievsky, on the underrated 
and stupidly reviewed The Quiet Ameri- 
can, on the plays (he argues well for the 
superiority of The Living Room over The 
Potting Shed) and on the significance of 
sheds and mackintoshes. 

I am less satisfied with some of the 
results of Dr. Kunkel’s plan for his book. 
The organization by “genre” rather than 
chronology prevents him from consider- 
ing as a unit Greene’s work since The 
Heart of the Matter. These later books, 
none of them totally successful, suggest 
to me that Greene has been trying to 
widen his scope and cure his diseased 
imagination. The concentration on char- 
acter and theme makes for conciseness 
but does less than justice to the major 
novels: it forces Dr. Kunkel at certain 
points to state conclusions rather than 
demonstrate them, e.g., in his verdict on 
The End of the Affair, with which I agree, 
and on The Heart of the Matter, with 
which I disagree. Even more than the 
other major novels, the latter requires a 
detailed structural analysis to support a 
critical judgment. I can only note here 
that I do not believe that the book suf- 
fers from “jumbled theology” (though 
some of its critics do) or that its basic 
intention is to present a theological prob- 
lem. These conclusions by Dr. Kunkel 
surprise me because I find his analysis 
of Scobie admirable, as I do his epi- 
grammatic statement of one of Greene’s 
major themes: “Pity is the ethic of those 
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who try to substitute themselves for 
God.” 

One final comment: I wish that Dr. 
Kunkel, who rightly says that “unhealthy 
political notions in themselves . . . do not 
doom a novel,” had faced the question 
Greene poses for Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic critic alike: Do “unhealthy” theologi- 
cal notions do so? 

JOSEPH P. CLANCY 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON RACE RELATIONS 

by John La Farge, SJ. 

Hanover House. $2.95 
Today, when people everywhere are find- 
ing themselves confronted with the strug- 
gle of the Negro for his rights and re- 
sponsibilities, and when a puzzling con- 
fusion over what constitutes charity or 
justice manages to split honest minds and 
limit their course of action, John La 
Farge has come forth with a primer for 
developing the attitude that will have to 
be in the minds and hearts of men every- 
where. 

To understand that the heart of the 
race question is moral and religious and 
concerns the rights of man and our atti- 
tude toward our fellow man, to realize 
that the Church is concerned not with 
the Negroes alone or with any other race 
or people alone but simply with human 
beings who share the needs and problems 
common to all mankind, to see that the 
attitude of the Church must be, in the 
words of Francis Liberman, “to perfect 
them, sanctify them and make them 
slowly and surely into a people of God,” 
these are the touchstones from which Fa- 
ther La Farge hopes to enkindle a basic 
attitude that will eventually subdue the 
violence and emotion that threaten to 
replace the dignity of the human person. 

With precise simplicity the author 
probes the heart of each problem as he 
etches out an understanding of the Negro, 
the notion of racial segregation, the vi- 
cious cycle of poverty and backwardness, 
the disparity between what is professed 
publicly and what is practiced privately, 
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and the spiritual problem of one who 
finds evasiveness where he is entitled to 
find love. 


A great step forward is taken in the 
imparting of a basic knowledge of the 
Negro, his past history, his future hopes 
and the Catholic position on record and in 
principle. This work also gives an insight 
into the Negro as a person and not as an 
issue. It traces in concrete the work the 
Church has done and still must do to 
match the principles of one’s conscience 
against the God-given truth that all men 
enjoy the same fundamental human dig- 
nity and rights as sons of God and that 
Jesus Christ lived, died and rose from 
the dead to redeem all men and confer 
upon them the same supernatural dignity 
and rights as members of His Church. 
It is not often one can gain so much from 
such a short book. 


What particularly impressed me was 
the author’s development of the sacra- 
mental doctrine of the Church as a key 
to understanding the dignity of God, our- 
selves and those around us. The mystery 
of redemption, the privilege of Baptism, 
the unity of the Eucharist and the lesson 
of the Mass all pinpoint the attitude we 
must have; yet at the same time they 
highlight the lack of knowledge so many 
of us do have. 

Hence the vital need, Father La Farge 
pleads, is “to increase the knowledge in 
our own minds and in those of our neigh- 
bor, the knowledge of what it really 
means to be a Catholic—to be a member 
of the truly Universal Church and to 
form in our hearts a genuinely Catholic 
attitude.” 


In short, this is a clear, practical primer 
with a definite suggestion for deepening 
a knowledge that will grow into an atti- 
tude we all must have. 

Rev. Kevin P. KELLY 


UN—THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS 

by Clark M. Eichelberger 

Harper’s. $2.75 
This book—completed before the current 
session of the U.N. General Assembly— 
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updates the author’s UN: The First Ten 
Years and is a concise and convenient 
summary of the U.N.’s major activities 
since the adoption of the Charter. The 
author, who is executive director of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, states at the outset that his 
purpose is to “show that people and their 
governments must make a greater effort 
to give the United Nations the strength 
to prevent war and build peace in its 
broadest aspects.” 

This history of the U.N. and the de- 
velopments that have taken place in the 
interpretation of the Charter are traced 
against the background of the political, 
social and scientific changes in the world 
situation since 1945—chiefly the breakup 
of the five-power system and the Cold 
War, the emergence of new nations from 
colonial domination and developments in 
nuclear energy and outer space. The 
greater portion of the book is devoted 
to the political and disarmament phases 
of U.N. activity. One chapter reviews sug- 
gestions for strengthening the U.N. and 
the concluding chapter discusses the atti- 
tudes of member states. 

There are several points at which the 
author’s analysis and conclusions are 
open to question or disagreement. As a 
whole, however, the book provides a 
handy outline of the problems with which 
the U.N. deals and the machinery 
through which it functions. 

ALBA ZIZZAMIA 


IS THE WORLD OUR CAMPUS? 

by Walter Adams 

and John A. Garraty 

Michigan State Univ. $3.75 
If you happen to be connected with one 
of the universities whose teacher - ex- 
change programs were evaluated in this 
study, you will probably feel a twinge 
with every incisive paragraph which criti- 
cally evaluates the way most of such 
programs have been carried out. For the 
rest of us, however, the book provides a 
solid basis of what every similar move- 
ment needs: unvarnished facts. 
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The authors, Professor Adams of 
Michigan State and Professor Garraty of 
Columbia, were financed by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to find out just 
how well or badly the international ex- 
change of teachers under Point IV of our 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion program were doing. Three hundred 
participating scholars from the United 
States, Turkey, France, Italy and Swit- 
zerland were queried for honest reactions 
to the total project. 

While the conclusions were less than 
complimentary to the performance and 
motives of many participants as well as 
the program itself, the authors clearly 
show the need for more, not fewer, of 
these exchanges — but on the condition 
that the universities involved drastically 
re-examine their goals and the procedures 
to be followed. 

The book avoids the sociological jargon 
of many other surveys but it is a trifle 
repetitious. With some understatement 
the authors point out underlying defects 
in the way most of these $25,000,000- 
yearly operations are conducted. A num- 
ber of foreign professors (overworked 
and underpaid) understandably tend to 
view a trip to America as an intellectual 
joyride and show little desire for genuine 
study of our methods. Some Americans 
may welcome a two-year stay in Italy 
or Turkey more for the fringe benefits of 
a pay differential than for the technical 
knowledge they can share with those in 
newly developing countries. 

The remedies are simple, provided the 
right people can be found te put them 
into operation. They include sending 
more first-rank professors abroad on a 
long-term basis; serious planning on 
what the programs should achieve, espe- 
cially how to adapt American educational 
knowledge and techniques to specfic for- 
eign university needs; and a missionary 
zeal combined with adaptability and pa- 
tience. In some passages the book almost 
reads like a manual of mission techniques 
with strong emphasis on religious termi- 
nology. 
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The projects are supposed to be self- 
liquidating. Once local teachers can be 
trained to take over, the outsiders should 
pull out. Although a few clearly defined 
projects were enthusiastically received, 
the reactions of other participants ranged 
from “I think we’re on the verge of a 
breakthrough,” to “The results to date are 
discouraging.” 

Negative critics of technical assistance 
programs can find in this study plenty of 
ammunition for what they term “Opera- 
tion Rathole.” But this would be to miss 
completely the authors’ purpose. Their 
real conclusion is: “America can afford 
its overseas programs, but not the pro- 
grams we now have.” The emphasis must 
now be on quality, not quantity. A read- 
ing of chapter nine, “An Editorial,” is 
well worth anyone's time. 

Rev. RICHARD ARMSTRONG, M.M. 


ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

by Etienne Gilson 

Doubleday. $6.95 
The “elements” of Christian philosophy 
as Etienne Gilson conceives them include 
the discussion of the following questions: 
the relations of philosophy and theology 
and the nature of sacred doctrine; the 
necessity and the possibility of demon- 
strating the existence of God; the ways 
of demonstrating the existence of God; 
metaphysical approaches to the knowl- 
edge of God through the ideas of cause 
and being; the essence of God as sub- 
sistent being; God as the primary tran- 
scendental being; creation and causality; 
the human soul; human knowledge; the 
human will; and man in society. This 
work of perhaps the most distinguished 
living interpreter of Thomism will be 
received with the respect it deserves. The 
book is not, strictly speaking, a piece of 
creative writing, of which M. Gilson has 
so often proved himself capable, but 
rather what its title implies, a synthesis 
of much of the creative writing of a life- 
time of scholarship. 

The synthesis is dominated by the 
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master ideas with which M. Gilson has 
so long identified himself: that there is 
such a thing as a specifically Christian 
philosophy; that the philosophy of St. 
Thomas can be understood only in the 
historical context in which it arose; and 
that this historical understanding is es- 
sential to a restatement of Thomism in 
modern terms. The book is itself such a 
restatement, and as such it is magnifi- 
cent. It is written in M. Gilson’s flowing 
and vivacious style and has a charm 
which is rare in strictly philosophical 
writing. Clarity of insight and pro- 
fundity of erudition are combined with 
an ease which makes the reader slightly 
despondent. 

No one man can do everything, and 
M. Gilson, a genuine Thomist, writes 
with pungency of the limitations of the 
metaphysician whose mastery of a con- 
trolling science does not enable him to 
solve questions of specific disciplines 
without information. The reader will ask 
at times whether the modern restate- 
ment of Thomism must not advance be- 
yond the positions so well stated here. 
M. Giison knows very well that the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas must not be pro- 
posed in such a way as to include the 
antiquated natural science of the thir- 
teenth century. But the philosophy of 
science, which so many philosophers are 
attacking with the courage of despera- 
tion, is not really treated by M. Gilson. 
And even the most devoted Thomist, I 
think, will concede that St. Thomas’s 
philosophy of man in society is not the 
strongest part of his synthesis. The ele- 
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ments of a modern Christian philosophy 
must penetrate much more deeply into 
the philosophy of society than M. Gil- 
son has done in this work. 

It is unfortunate that such a splendid 
book is marred by gibes at “the masters 
of philological exegesis who think that 
the meaning of the sacred text is wholly 
contained in the grammars and diction- 
aries consulted by them in the light of 
their own personal understanding.” One 
is surprised that a scholar who, more 
than any other man of his generation, 
has represented the historical investiga- 
tion of medieval philosophy, should seem 
to refuse to exegesis the right to con- 
duct the study of the Bible according to 
the same principles. Masters of philo- 
logical exegesis, if they know their busi- 
ness, are aware that the genius of St. 
Thomas often penetrated the meaning of 
the Bible with astonishing clarity; they 
respectfully insist that it was his genius, 
not his methods, which was responsible 
for these insights. The works of Smalley 
and Spicq have placed the exegetical 
skill of St. Thomas in its context, just as 
M. Gilson has placed his philosophy as 
a whole in its context. M. Gilson, of all 
men, should know that the exegetical 
methods of St. Thomas are as medieval 
as his physics, and no more worthy of in- 
clusion in modern Thomistic synthesis. 

Rev. JOHN L. MCKENZIE, S.J. 


THE POWERS OF POETRY 

by Gilbert Highet 

Oxford Univ. Press. $6.00 
Gilbert Highet’s new book is not alto- 
gether new, nor does it have as much 
unity as it pretends to. Some of these 
essays have appeared in his previous 
collections; with a number of new es- 
says they are arranged under the head- 
ings of “Technique,” “Poets,” “Poems” 
and “Values” to form a book of poetry. 
But they betray their origins as separate 
essays, e.g., the three on technique deal 
with melody, rhythm and obscurity, 
rather than explore coherently the ques- 
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tions of poetic technique, and the others 
are equally haphazard. The book’s title 
and organization raise expectations only 
to disappoint them. Read simply as a 
collection of miscellaneous essays, how- 
ever, The Powers of Poetry has much 
pleasure and instruction to offer. 
Professor Highet has an infectious en- 
thusiasm, a catholic taste and a lucid, 
charming style. He can be provocative 
and controversial (“Shakespeare in 
Italy”), perceptive and witty (Byron 
was the gloomy victim of a starvation 
diet, “a thin man, and inside him there 
was a fat man roaring to be set free”), 
sympathetic and sensible (Dylan Thomas 
“refused to grow up. He killed himself 
rather than grow old.) He is especially 
good, as might be expected, in his own 
field of classical literature: his analysis 
of a Horatian ode, his discussions of 
Lucan’s Civil War, of Virgil and of Ovid, 
are among the best essays in the book. 
But he is equally good on Eliot’s “Cori- 
olan” poems, and in introducing a little- 
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known Swiss epic, Olympian Spring, by 
the Nobel Prize-winner Carl Spitteler. 

There are, however, moments when 
Professor Highet falls, and disconcert- 
ingly easily, into glibness and shallow- 
ness. To say that “the various letters 
have quite different emotional connota- 
tions—s shows hatred, t disgust, | and v 
soft affection” is to commit two serious 
errors, and Highet must know it: letters 
and sounds are not identical things, and 
sounds cannot be divorced in this fashion 
from the context of meaning. The essay 
on Shakespeare’s sonnets accepts too 
readily a very early date (1589) for all 
of them, and makes f..r too much of the 
failures, too little of the successes in 
contrasting them with the plays. Yeats 
“never managed to produce a single great 
work of poetry.” Highet delivers this 
judgment at the end of an essay that 
quotes only two of Yeats’ lesser lyrics. 
He finds “the death of a beloved youth 
through drowning” one of the central 
experiences behind The Waste Land: 
this is surely a misreading. And the final 
essay (“What Use is Poetry?”), while it 
says much that is traditional but sen- 
sible, never really comes near the center 
of poetic experience. 

The Powers of Poetry is best read 
over a number of evenings. The effect 
is of listening to a sometimes illuminat- 
ing, sometimes exasperating, but always 
lively conversation. 

JOSEPH P. CLANCY. 


THE SOUL OF THE NATIONS 
ed. by 

Bruce. $3.95 
The Vatican not only had a pavillion at 
the 1958 World’s Fair in Belgium, but it 
also held a World Congress of Universal 
Christian Humanism which assembled 
during Pentecost Week. 

This book, consisting of the addresses 
delivered at the World Congress, repre- 
sents an attempt to define the identifying 
spiritual characteristics of the world’s 
great ethnological groups or nations, 
namely China, Latin America, the Mid- 
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dle East, Japan, Europe, Africa, North 
America, Russia and India. 

While I have many reservations about 
the book, I should first say that I think 
its concept is magnificent and the result 
is sufficiently successful to recommend it 
to specialists in international affairs, mis- 
sions and to what I hope is a wide public 
interested in learning more about other 
cultures and their actual or potential 
contributions to the patrimony of the 
faith. 

There is a particular timeliness about 
the section on Russia, contributed by 
Irene Posnoff, because of our political 
need to understand Russian motivation 
and because of the theme of the forth- 
coming ecumenical council. The chap- 
ters on China, Japan and the Middle East 
are very enlightening but it is disappoint- 
ing to find only a limited area covered 
by those chapters dedicated to Latin 
America and Africa. Still, one can hardly 
expect to capture the entire complexity 
of the world in 166 pages. The Soul of 
the Nations is at least an excellent start. 


Gary MACcEOIN 
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“Period of Adjustment” REVIEWED BY Richard A. Duprey 


Tennessee Williams is still a man who 
asks too little of love. In his newest crea- 
tion for the theater, Period of Adjust- 
ment, which has been hailed by many as 
presaging a “new” Williams, we find a 
work still unfulfilled as a search for the 
level of life he seems so driven to seek. 
Though he has changed his range from 
aberration and perversion to a relatively 
prosaic heterosexualism and all the char- 
acters are married, Williams has changed 
only in what appears to be a grinning 
satisfaction that his characters have 
found a resolution of relative happiness. 
Again we see a playwright content to 
work out man’s problems on one of the 
brilliantly executed beds that stage de- 
signer Jo Mielziner seems so readily to 
supply. 

This play, like the others, gives no in- 
dication that its creator has seen or 
would recognize any sort of love beyond 
the purely physical. He persists in 
manifesting a childlike entrancement 
with the Freudian ideology though the 
world has long since matured sufficiently 
to realize that though Freud has his 
value he is not necessarily gospel. 

In this play dealing with the adjust- 
ment of a newly married couple as sex 
partners and an older couple’s readjust- 
ment to one another in a vaguely anala- 
gous way, Williams has calmed down 
considerably and betrays far less hysteria 
in his search for the meaning of life. 
He relaxes enough to toss a satiric brick- 
bat at society here and there and to keep 
his work basically comic. 


Like the cinema’s formidable new art- 
ist, Ingmar Bergman, Williams sings as 
he searches, and the song, mistaken for 
an answer, is thought by many, perhaps 
even the writer himself, to constitute a 
formal opinion of life’s mysteries, where- 
as in reality it is barely an hypothesis. 
Williams is a sack of questions . . . good 
questions, searching and elegantly stated 
questions, eschatalogical questions dig- 
ging deep beneath the rubble that con- 
temporary life and thought have become. 

For the time being the artist Williams 
is still seeking the meaning of life in the 
gospel according to the prophet Sigmund 
(Freud). He seems relatively sure that 


James Daly and Rosemary Murphy in a 
moment of crisis in Tennessee William’s 
serious comedy, Period of Adjustment. 
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it is to be found there. Period of Ad- 
justment is a lull in Williams’ earlier 
search of the clear skies of innocence. 
In the play’s apparent sexual adjust- 
ment he seems to find an area of answer 
and order. The fierce search for inno- 
cence has slowed to a languorous mating 
dance. 

If one is to accept the writer of Period 
as a true “new” Williams, it would be, 
to this critics mind, an unfortunate 
thing, for until Williams really finds life’s 
meaning, any slackening of pace, any 
period of calm will further hold back 
what many of us hope to be a monstrous 
evolution toward the truth in the mind of 
this powerful artist. If Williams is will- 
ing to stop with this play and its pat 
conservative answer, we have lost an ar- 
tistic giant and gained a pretentious 
George Axelrod. If the relative coziness 
of the connubial bed is equated with the 
answer Williams has sought through his 
blazing earlier plays, then we may look 
back with longing to the sincerity of his 
incest - cannibalism - homosexuality stage 
of development. 

There are reasons for optimism. One 
can hope from a few signs scattered 
throughout this amusing though erotic 
comedy that the search will continue. 
Moreover, though Williams has mis- 
taken the narrow range of sex for the 
terrible breadth of love, there are other 
elements of magnitude in the play. For 
example, one of the characters states that 
man is born under a question mark pos- 
ing three great questions: “Where did we 
come from? Why? Where are we go- 
ing?” Though the thought is hardly origi- 
nal, the fact that we find it in this 
boudoir piece indicates a further goal as 
yet unattained. At a second act curtain 
when the nervous bride clasps a statue 
of the Infant of Prague and speaks of her 
loneliness to Him, we see in Williams a 
hint of the further possibilities of love, 
though he remains, to be sure, the same 
old sloppily sentimental playwright of 
Rose Tattoo and Camino Real. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


To those who would write off Period of 
Adjustment as mere comedy, signifying 
nothing, we should note the fallacy that 
considers comedy in this light. Out of 
our contemporary failing to distinguish 
comedy from her younger sister, farce, 
we are deluded into thinking comedy 
does not deal with serious matter. Real 
comedy is always serious in object, if not 
in technique. Williams is so sincere a 
playwright that even his most commer- 
cial efforts have always searched, probed, 
thrust away at the soft underbelly of 
our neurotic world. 

The language of Period is erotic. Con- 
versation that belongs (if anywhere) in 
a G.I. latrine and actions proper to the 
privacy of a marital bedchamber are in- 
jected, one suspects, for purely sensa- 
tionalistic effect. Williams doesn’t need 
this to gain a hearing. He doesn’t, that 
is, unless his fine talent has been re- 
duced to scribbling on rest-room walls. 

Whatever is said of this play and what- 
ever direction the so-called “new” Wil- 
liams takes, he remains a glowing ember 
of controversy in the theatrical grab bag. 
He is a poser of questions, a seeker for 
answers, and a wanderer over the hard 
surface of truth who cannot yet break 
through the crust of the apparent to the 
real. As one who manifests he is being 
pursued by “the Hound of Heaven” per- 
haps this is but a “period of adjustment” 
and, if he does not become spiritually fat 
and artistically complacent, we may 
someday see a really “new” Williams 
spring forth. Before this happens, how- 
ever, there is a need for a sharpening of 
perception and a hailstorm of grace. 

Period of Adjustment, for all its high 
hopes, answers no questions, asks but a 
few, and does not really change our tiger. 
He still burns brightly in the dark lone- 
liness of spiritual night. 





Richard A. Duprey, assistant professor of 
the theater department at Villanova Univer- 
sity, wrote “Tennessee Williams’ Search for 
Innocence” (CatHoric Wortp, June 1959). 
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